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PREFACE. 


HE literature on the book of Ecclesiastes is very large, as 
may be seen by reference to Ginsburg’s commentary, and 
to Aug. Palm Die Qohelet-Litteratur (Mannheim). But of late 
years it has received comparatively little attention. Palm’s list 
was compiled in 1886, and since that time the following works 
may be noticed: 1. The commentaries of Cox (Hxpositor’s Bible), 
1890, Siegfried (in Nowack’s Handkomm. z. A. T.), 1898, Wilde- 
boer (in Marti’s Kurz. Handkomm. z. A. T.), 1898. 2. Other 
studies of the book from various points of view: Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, 1887, Euringer, Der Masorahtext des Kohelet, 
1890, Leimdorfer, Kohelet im Lichte der Geschichte, 1892, 
Dillon, Sceptics of the Old Testament, 1895, Tyler, Ecclesiastes 
(2nd edit.), 1899. 3. To these must be added articles in periodi- — 
cals—mostly German—on particular points. These are referred 
to where use is made of them. 
The difficulty of the interpretation of the book has been an 
unending fascination to all who have dwelt upon it. But very 
few students have analysed it by the critical methods which 


_ have opened up a new world of study in the Hexateuch, the 


historical books and the prophets. The following pages have 
been written with two chief aims: firstly, to disentangle the 
strands which go to form the “ three-fold cord” of the writing ; 
and secondly, to estimate the position which Koheleth occupied 
with regard to the religious and philosophical thought of his 
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day. On these two subjects, treated in §§ 4, 5 and 8, hang the 
chief interest and value of the book which is called by his name. 
But neither of these can be accurately studied unless the writing 
be placed in its historical and literary perspective; and an 
attempt is made to do this in the rest of the Introduction. 

It was thought unnecessary to write a complete commentary 


on the Hebrew text; but it is hoped that in the Notes on select 


passages, and in Appendix II., all the principal points of interest 
or difficulty have been discussed. 

The purpose of the Appendices is to re-open the problem of 
the Greek text. Even to those who may not accept the 
conclusions reached, they may prove useful in supplying 
textual matter for further study. 


A. H. McNEIUE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Ascension Day, 1904. 
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KOHELETH. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


§1. The Title. 


THE title n2np (xii. 8 nom) occurs seven times in the 
book’. In xii. 8 it has the article, and probably also in vii. 27 
(M.T..”p mx). If the emendation nbnpn px in the latter 
passage is correct, the word is definitely shewn to be masculine 
in all the seven passages. The author, therefore, was a man; 
and, writing under the guise of Solomon, adopted ‘ Koheleth’ 
as a nom de plume. 

The meaning of the word is somewhat uncertain. In form 
it is the feminine of the Kal participle of bmp. But of this root 
no other certain instance of the Kal occurs, though the Niphal 
and the Hiphil are not uncommon, the former=be summoned 
[i.e. come together] as an assembly—the latter=summon an 
assembly, for religious or military purposes. 

The versions do not afford much help. G éxxAnowaorys, 
whence Hier. and Engl. ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ is an attempt to re- 
present the derivation of the word from 02 ‘an assembly,’ 
while Aq. Pesh. Tg. merely transliterate the Hebrew. 

The following are the more probable of the explanations 
which have been suggested : 

1. ‘One who summons an assembly’ (Gesenius). But 
this would probably require the Hiphil N27?9. 

2. ‘One who speaks in an assembly.’ (Hier. concionator. 
Luther Prediger. A.V. R.V. ‘Preacher’ Midr. Koh. “because 
his words are spoken in a dnp.”) So Driver, Intr. 0.7. 466. 
Konig, Hinl. 428. Plumptre ‘ Debater.’ 


tj, 1, 2; .12, vii. 27, xii. 8, 9, 10. 
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3. ‘A convener, or collector, of sentences’ (Grotius, 
Mendelssohn, illustrating this meaning by reference to 
xi 10, TL): 

Opinions also differ as to the force intended to be conveyed 
by the feminine form of the word. 

1. The fact that it is nearly always accompanied by a verb 
in the masculine renders improbable the view that the feminine 
refers to Wisdom (n2n), who is represented in Prov. i. 20f., 
viii. 1-4, as addressing men in places of assembly (Augustine, 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra: so Hitzig, Kuenen and others). Moreover 
the contents of the book as a whole are totally unlike the 
teaching which is usually put into the mouth of Wisdom in 
the rest of the Wisdom literature. 

2. The use of the masculine of the verb is also opposed to 
Tyler’s suggestion that the name denotes “she who is an 
assembly ”—a personification of assemblies of men. 

Two other, more probable, suggestions are: 

3. That the feminine has an intensive force, as in Arabic,— 


‘one who completely realises the idea of a bp? (R.V. mg. 
‘great orator” W. Wright, Arabic Grammar, § 233, rem. ec. 
C. H. H. Wright, Ecclesiastes.) 

4. That the feminine. indicates a title or designation of 
office, arising from its use to express abstract conceptions 
(Ges. K. § 122, 46). This may be illustrated by the proper 
names 12859 and M233 Ezra ii. 55, 57. Aram.: 23 ‘colleagues’ 
Ezra iv. 7. <Arab.: halifa, ‘alléma. Engl.: ‘Excellency,’ 
‘Highness’ etc. This is adopted by the majority of modern 
writers (Driver, Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne and others)’. 

The meaning, therefore, of the title Koheleth probably is 
‘a (recognised and official) speaker in an assembly ’—the 
assembly, no doubt, being all men who give their hearts to 
wisdom, and who are metaphorically pictured as sitting at the 
feet of the wise man. 


1 In the art. ‘Ecclesiastes’ in Encycl. Bibl. the startling suggestion is made 
that nbnpn ‘is a corruption of an bon i. 2, and was interpolated in i. 12, 
vii. 27, xii. 8, and adopted by the scribe who prefixed i. 1 and by the writer of 
the epilogue. The writer of the article proposes, further, to read nbnpn in 
Prov. xxx. 1. 

Renan suggests that nbmp is a cryptogram, perhaps for nnd, arrived at by 
some method analogous to ‘Athbash’ and ‘ Albam.’ 
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§ 2. Canonicity. 


For the three-fold division of the Jewish Bible—Torah, — 
N°*bi'im, K*thubim—various explanations have been offered. A 
Rabbinic explanation, for instance, given by Moses Maimonides 
and David Kimchi is that the three divisions represent three ,/ 
grades of inspiration; the Torah was given np 5x np (mouth to ! 
mouth), the N*bi’im by the mxya2n nn (spirit of prophecy), and 
the K*thubim by the wapn nn (spirit of holiness). And other 
suggestions are noted by Wildeboer (A.7. Kanon pp. 14-16). 
But it is now recognised that the divisions were the result of 
an historical process by which the books were accepted into 
the Canon in three groups, i.e. (i) from the end of the exile to 
Kzra, (ii) from Ezra to the time of the Maccabees, (iii) from the 
Maccabees till shortly before the time of Christ. 

The third division consists of (a) the Psalms, Proverbs and 
Job—a group that was sometimes quoted by the initial letters 
written in the inverse order, n’Dx; (6) the five M®gilloth or Rolls, 
i.e. Song of Songs, Ruth, Kinoth’ (or Lamentations), Koheleth 
and Esther; (c) Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and 1, 2 Chronicles’. 
The only books among the K*thubim that were read in the 
public services of the Synagogue were the ‘five Rolls.” The 
Song of Songs was read on the 8th day of the Passover, Ruth’ 
on the 2nd day of Pentecost, Kinoth on the 9th day of Ab’, 
Koheleth on the 3rd day of the Feast of Booths, and Esther on 
the Feast of Purim. 

The date of the reception of Koheleth into the Canon is far 
from certain. The book is not alluded to in any canonical 
writing of the Old Testament. But there can be no doubt that 
it was known, not only. in its primary but in its completed 
form*, to Ben Sira’ (c. 180 B.c.), and to the author of Wisdom’ 
(c. 130 B.c.). The use made of it, however, by the former 
writer proves only its existence—not its canonisation—prior to 
his date. He was well acquainted, as his work shews, with the 
literature of his country; but it is impossible to insist that his 


1 Also called ’Ekah from its opening word. 
2 For varieties of order and grouping see Ryle, O.T. Canon, ch. xii. and 
Excursus C. 
The traditional date of the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans. 
4 See §5. 5 See §7. 
1—2 
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quotations could have been made only from such writings as 
were recognised as canonical. And the author of ‘ Wisdom,’ so 
far from treating Koheleth as a sacred writing, seems to aim at 
confuting the advice contained in it with regard to the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

There are Talmudic stories which, if true, would prove that 
Koheleth was quoted as authoritative scripture in the Ist 
century B.C. In Jer. B’rakoth vii. 2 it is related: “The king 
[Jannaeus'] said to him [Simon ben Shetach the king’s brother- 
in-law] ‘ Why didst thou mock me by saying that nine hundred 
sacrifices were required, when half would have been sufficient?’ 
Simon answered ‘I mocked thee not; thou hast paid thy share 
and I mine...as it is written on Sya mosnn bya °3’” (Koh. 
vii. 12 a). 

In Baba Bathra 4a there is an account of Herod after he 
had put to death the members of the Sanhedrin, and deprived 
Baba ben Buta of his sight. It relates that he visited the 
latter wncognito, and tried to extort from him some unguarded 
complaint against hisown tyranny. But Baba b. Buta steadily 
refused to speak a word against the king. In his answers to 
Herod he quoted, with the formula “it is written,” a passage 
from the Torah (Ex. xxii. 27), and one from the N®*bi’im 
(Is. ii. 2); and with the same formula he quoted, from the 
K*thubim, Prov. vi. 23 and the three parts of Koh. x. 20°. 

A third narrative from Shabbath 30b is given at length by 
Wright®, in which Gamaliel (flor. 44 A.D.) argues on the 
subject of the Messianic age with a disciple*. That disciple 
(an5n imix) three times opposed the great teacher’s arguments 
with the words wown nnn win 5s psx (Koh. i. 9), each time 
with ‘as it is written.’ 

If these stories could be accepted as they stand, Simon 
b. Shetach would afford a fixed terminus ad quem for the 
canonicity of Koheleth. But since it is impossible to determine 
what is history in the Talmud, and what legend, the only 
certain deduction is that the Talmudic compilers accepted as 
genuine the tradition that Koheleth had been quoted as 
Scripture in the century before Christ. 


1 Jannaeus reigned 105-79 B.c. 
2 See Wright, Ecclesiastes pp. 19 f. 3 pp. 23f. 
4+ Bloch maintains that this is none other than 8S. Paul. 
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Little, in fact, can be gathered from verbal quotations’. 

Nor can much help be obtained from pre-Christian evidence 
other than that of direct quotation. 

1. In the often quoted prologue to Ecclesiasticus, B. Sira’s 
grandson clearly recognised a third division of Hebrew writings 
after the Law and the Prophets. But it is impossible to say 
with certainty that he included Koheleth in this third division, 
or (if he did) to what extent he considered it as strictly 
canonical. 

2. The~‘Septuagift’ translation adds no evidence at all. 
The prologue to Ecclesiasticus shews that some books in the 
group of the K*thubim had been translated before 132 B.c. 
But the translation of a book proves nothing as to the date 
of its canonisation. Indeed, if the theory maintained below’ is 
correct—that the extant Greek version of Koheleth is (so far as 
the true text is attainable) from the pen of Aquila—it is un- 
certain whether there was a Greek version of it before his 
time. 

3. Philo’s evidence is only e stlentio, and is precarious. He 
makes no reference to Ezekiel, Daniel, Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations and Koheleth. If Ezekiel were not in this list, it 
might be argued with probability that Philo did not quote 
from the K*thubim because he did not recognise them as 
canonical*®. But seeing that Ezekiel was canonical more than 
a century and a half before his time, his lack of reference 
to it invalidates any argument drawn from his non-use of the 


K*thubim. 


1 There are no verbal quotations from Koh. in the N.T., though it is not 
impossible that S. Paul shews reminiscences of its language. 

Compare i. 2 etc. with Rom. viii. 20; xii. 14 with Rom. ii. 16, 2 Cor. v. 10; 
xii. 3, 5 with 2 Cor. v. 1. See Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Add. 
notes pp. 159 f. 

But no stress can be laid on the silence of the N.T. Ezra and Nehemiah 
are not quoted, but they were probably coupled with Chronicles which is. 
Obadiah and Nahum shew no influence on N.T. writers, because they were 
short and dealt with special circumstances of the moment; and Esther, Song 
of Songs and Koheleth were scarcely of such a nature as to supply matter for 
quotation. (In Eph. v. 27 S. Paul may have been thinking of Song of Songs 
iv. 7: 6An Kady ef wAnolov pov, Kal uBuos odK Eorw év col.) 

2 Appendix 1. 

8 The passage in the De Vita contemplativa § 3, which clearly speaks of the 
three divisions of the Hebrew books, is of very doubtful genuineness. 
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Although there are no quotations from Koheleth in the 
New Testament, yet it is here that evidence is first forthcoming 
which is probably trustworthy. The passages which suggest 
that the tripartite division of the Hebrew books was recognised, 
afford, it is true, no clearer evidence as to the contents of 
the Canon than does the prologue to Kcclesiasticus’. But 
a stronger argument can be drawn from the phrases and 
titles used in reference to the Old Testament, which convey 
a strong feeling that the Canon was thought of as a complete 
whole; e.g. 7 ypa¢y occurs in John x. 35, xix. 36, xx. 9, 2 Pet. 
i. 20. In the first of these, reference is made to a passage in 
the Psalms which, in the preceding words, is also spoken of as 
év 7) vouw vpav and o Adyos tod Beod, The second passage is, 
perhaps, not to the point, since the following verse shews that 
yea¢y may have the meaning of ‘a passage in writing,’ cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. In the third, the word implies Old Testament 
prophecies in general. And in the last, the writer distinctly 
speaks of a well-defined body of “prophecies which stand in 
writing” (aca zpogyrteia ypadys) for which he claims divine 
inspiration. And other phrases such as ai ypadat Mat. xxii. 29, 
Acts xviii. 24, ypadai ayia Rom. i. 2?, iepa ypdupara 2 Tim. iii. 15 
(cf. v. 16 aca ypadi Gedrvevoros), all convey the same impression, 
that ‘Scripture’ meant to the Apostolic writers the same body 
of Old Testament writings that it means to us. 

Two further references in the New Testament call for notice. 
Daniel, the latest book in the Jewish Canon, is expressly quoted 
by Jesus as an apparently authoritative writing (Mat. xxiv. 15). 
And His allusion to the death of Zacharias (Mat. xxiii. 35, 
Luke xi. 51) is usually understood to imply that the book of 
Chronicles was the last in order in the complete canonical 
collection. Wildeboer’s objection to this is not conclusive. 
He points out that very few persons, or even synagogues, were 
rich enough to possess the whole collection, and that in any 
case the books would be written on separate rolls. And he 
says that even if Jesus, as the later Jews, held Chronicles to 
stand last in the order of Old Testament books, Mat. xxiii. 35 
affords no evidence as to which books were included at that 


1 See especially Luke xxiv. 44; also Mat. xxii. 40, John vi. 45, Acts vii. 42, 
xiii. 40, xxvi. 22, xxviii. 23. 
2 See Sanday and Headlam in loc. 
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time in the third division of which Chronicles formed the close. 
But the fact that among a number of separate rolls Chronicles 
was universally reckoned as the last in order, surely goes to 
shew that the number of the rolls had become a fixed quantity. 
Wildeboer adds that it is much more probable that the Lord 
was thinking of the historical books in a narrower sense which 
excluded Jeremiah. But how could the hearers of Jesus be 
expected to understand that he was thinking of the ‘historical 
books’ which were never reckoned as a distinct group, when 
the martyrdom of Urijah (Jer. xxvi. 23), which was chrono- 
logically later than that of Zacharias, would be well known 
to all’? 

It seems highly probable, therefore, that all the K*thubim 
had obtained some sort of recognition by the beginning of the 
lst century B.C., and that the three divisions of the Hebrew 
books were looked upon as one complete body of sacred writings 
by the beginning of the Christian era. Indeed, as Ryle points 
out (pp. 174ff.), it is scarcely conceivable that any new book 
could have been introduced into the canon during the century 
in which the nation was divided into the opposite factions of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, or during the period in which the 
great Rabbinic schools of Hillel and Shammai took their rise. 
“The Doctors whose glory it was ‘to make a fence round the 
law’ were not likely to advocate the introduction of fresh 
writings within the limits of the Canon; nor, if one were bold 
enough to advise such a step, would he have escaped vehement 
attacks from rival teachers.” 

If this conclusion be correct, and Koheleth had won its 
acceptance as canonical by c. 100B.C., it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the evidence that is available at the close of the 1st 
century A.D.” 4 Esdras (c. 90 A.D.) and Josephus (c. 100 A.D.) 
both shew conclusively that Koheleth had been accepted as 
canonical before their date. The former (according to the 


1 Wildeboer’s statement (p. 47) that ‘“‘a number of reminiscences and 
citations from apocryphal writings prove that the N.T. writers acknowledged 
no canon of the O.T. which corresponds with ours” is tantamount to saying 
that no N.T. writers were capable of quoting anything but their Bible! They 
did not use extra-canonical works for the purpose of establishing doctrines ; 
but there is no reason why they should not have used them for purposes of 
illustration. (See Ryle pp. 153 f.) 

2 See Ryle (pp. 156-166), and Wildeboer (pp. 37-43). 
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most probable reading) reckons the sacred books as 24, which 
is the number borne out by the Talmudic title “the four-and- 
twenty holy writings” (Jer. Sanh. x.1). The latter reckons 
them as 22, Ruth and Lamentations being combined with 
Judges and Jeremiah respectively. This numbering is also 
found in Melito’s canon (Hus. H.H. iv. 26), and in that of 
Origen (Kus. H.H. vi. 25). 

The official Jewish pronouncement with regard to the Canon 
was made at, or about the time of, the Synod of Jamnia (Jabne) 
c.100A4.D. Some discussion preceded ‘the final agreement, of 
which the clearest account for English readers is given in 
Wright’s Heclesiastes, Excursus 1. The discussion turned on 
the question whether Koheleth did, or did not, “defile the 
hands.” This expression is explained in Shabbath 14a. Copies 
of the Scriptures had been kept in the same place as the heave- 
offerings, and some had been thereby injured. As a precaution 
against this danger in future, the Scriptures were pronounced 
‘unclean,’ i.e. unfit to be included among the offerings to the 
priests. The principal Talmudic passages which refer to the 
discussion are Yadaim iii. 5, Hdwyoth v. 3, Megillah 7a‘. The 
synod was apparently convinced by R. Simon ben ‘Azzai, who 
stated that he had “received by tradition from the mouth of 
the seventy-two elders in the day when they inducted R. 
Eliezer b. ‘Azariah into the seat of patriarch, that the Song 
of Songs and Koheleth defile the hands.” The books under — 
dispute were Koheleth, Song of Songs and Esther. And a 
final decision was arrived at—not that these books were hence- 
forth to be included among the canonical books, but—that 
those who had for many years received them as canonical had 
been right in so doing. 


§ 3. The circumstances of the writer. 


A writer in the Spectator’ has aptly styled the book of 
Koheleth “A Hebrew Jowrnal intime.” The fascination of it | 
arises from the fact that it advances no theories; it is not a 
thesis or a study, it is not a sermon or a collection of moral | 
aphorisms. It is the outpouring of the mind of a rich Jew, who | 

1 See 8. Schiffer, Das Buch Kohelet, nach der Auffassung der Weisen des 


Talmud und Midrasch, Theil 1. pp. 1-10. 
2 Feb, 28, 1903. 
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has seen much of the sad side of life, and who is intensely in 
earnest. But while he reveals his mind and character, he tells 
little of his personal circumstances’. He states that he was 
wealthy, and able to provide for himself every possible luxury 
(ii. 4-10). He seems to have lived in or near Jerusalem’, for 
he clearly implies that he was an eyewitness of facts which 
occurred at the “holy place” (viii. 10). He must have been 
an old man at the time of writing; not only because his 
language seems to have lost the buoyancy of youth (for that 
is a point on which different students of his book might think, 
and have thought, differently), but because his feverish attempts 
G. 12-ii. 11) to find the swmmuwm bonum of life in pleasure, 
and in wisdom, cannot have been abandoned in a few years, 
while they were now far enough in the past to be looked at as 
by-gone memories. He had had experience not only of youth 
but also of manhood’s prime, nyinv* (xi. 10). And apparently 
he had lived long enough to find himself alone in the world, 
without son or brother (iv. 8: the following words seem to 
shew that he is referring to himself). Lastly, he had had 
private sorrows and disappointments. Here and there—“ one 
of a thousand”—he might find “a man,’ but he had never 
found a woman who was worthy of her name ;—which probably 
means (to translate his bitter generalisation into facts) that his 
life had been saddened by a woman, who had been “more 
bitter than death,” whose heart had been “snares and nets, 
and her hands fetters” (vii. 26-28). - 

This is all that can be gathered with any certainty. But it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that his great wealth might place 
him in some official position in the country. Winckler* suggests 


1 Plumptre, Eccles. pp. 35-52, draws an elaborate, but purely fanciful, 
biography, which is severely criticised by Bois, Origines de la Philosophie 
Judéo-Alexandrine pp. 83-108. 

2 The reference to the corn trade (xi. 1), as an illustration of a busy and 
energetic path of life, does not necessarily point to Alexandria as the place of 
writing. The mention of the temple and the priesthood (iv. 17, v. 5, E.V. 
v. 1, 6) appears to be the work of another writer, who also lived at Jerusalem. 
See § 5. 

3 i.e. the age of black hairs, as opposed to 71°¥ the age of grey hairs. 

4 Altorientalische Forschungen, 2nd series, pp. 143-159. The expression in 
i. 12 ‘‘ king over Israel in Jerusalem” cannot indicate this official position, for 
the guise of Solomon is not dropped till ii. 12. See, however, note on i, 16— 
‘*all that were before me over Jerusalem.” 
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that he was either king or high-priest, for his writing was so 
unorthodox that nothing but his high station could have en- 
abled him to disregard public opinion. It is very improbable 
that he was in any sense a king, in view of the scathing 
criticisms which he passes on the government. But if he was 
a member of a high-priestly family, and perhaps himself a 
religious official, it is easier to account for the zealous care 
with which his work was annotated, and made more acceptable 
in religious circles’. And it is just possible that the feminine 
form of the pseudonym Koheleth points in the same direction’. 

But if Koheleth does not reveal much of his personal 
surroundings, he paints a lurid picture of the state of his 
country. Wickedness usurped the place of judgment and 
righteousness (11. 16); and, in consequence, the powerful classes 
who had the law in their hands crushed the common people 
with an oppression from which there was no escape (iv. 1). 
And this perversion of justice was due to the irresponsible 
officialism under which the country groaned; an inferior official 
was under the thumb of a higher one, and he under a higher 
still; none of them could make any move in the cause of 
justice, for the highest of them was a creature of the tyrannous 
king (v. 7). The king raised slaves and common people, at his 
caprice, to high positions, while the rich and noble might be 
degraded (x. 5-7); he was despotic (viii. 2a, 4), and when he 
was in an angry mood the only prudent course was to pacify 
him by yielding to his wishes (x. 4). The reason for this 
tyranny lay in the fact that the king was “a child”—far too 
young for his responsible position—and his courtiers spent their 
days in drunken revelry (x. 16). Koheleth sadly contrasts the 
unhappy state of his country with the prosperity that it might 
enjoy under a good ruler (x. 17). With a young and tyrannous 
king and corrupt officials, espionage was rife; a word spoken 
secretly in the bedchamber, nay even a thought, would reach 
the king’s ears through unknown channels (x. 20). 

In addition to this general description of the state of the 
country, two passages must be noticed which appear to contain 
allusions to contemporary history—(a) iv. 13-16, (6) ix. 13-15’. 


1 See § 5. 2 See § 1. 
3 viii. 10 bas also been usually understood to refer to an historical event. 
But this is improbable. See note in loc. 
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(a) iv. 13-16. This passage has been variously translated, 
and the interpretations of it are numerous (see notes), but the 
following is the simplest rendering and explanation that the 
words will bear: 

v.13. “Better is a poor and wise youth than an old and 
foolish king who knew not how to be admonished any more.” 
The perfect YT! shews that Koheleth is thinking of a king who 
lived before the time of which he writes, and who, in his old 
age, would no longer listen to advice. 

In v. 14 he substantiates the truth of the two adjectives 
‘poor’ and ‘wise.’ The youth shewed himself wise—that is 
clever—“ because from the house of prisoners he emerged to 
be king”; and his previous poverty was well known—“ because 
even in his kingdom [i.e. in the very kingdom that was after- 
wards his] he was born poor [or perhaps ‘ became poor’ ].” 

In v. 15 Koheleth, by means of the imperfect 7»y', places 
himself in memory at the moment when another youth was 
joined by multitudes and was about to oust the ‘poor and wise 
youth’ from his throne. “TI saw all the living who walked under 
the sun with the second youth who was to rise up in his place.” 

v. 16. But the emptiness of this world’s strivings was 
illustrated by the fact that even this second youth did not long 
retain his popularity. “There was no end to all the people—to 
all before whom he was [i.e. at whose head he had placed 
himself]: moreover those who come after would not rejoice 
(;now”) in him; surely this also is vanity and a striving after 
wind.” 

Attempts have been made to use this historical reference as 
an evidence for the date of the writing. The alternation of 
tenses certainly shews that the events were contemporary with 
Koheleth. But unfortunately there is no historical period which 
can be selected to suit all the facts. Delitzsch confidently refers 
the poor and wise youth to Cyrus, who dispossessed the old 
Median king Astyages, and who had been in confinement in 
Persia. But his explanation forces him to treat the passage as 
though it spoke of one youth only, and thereby to give an 
unnatural meaning to wn >. Hitzig prefers the period of 
the Ptolemies', and sees in the old and foolish king the High 


1 Nowack, in his revised edition of Hitzig, is inclined to revert to the 
Persian period. 
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Priest Onias under Ptolemy Euergetes, and in the poor and 
wise youth Joseph the son of Tobias who usurped Onias’ 
position in the state. But the same objection applies to this 
explanation as to the former, that it treats of only one youth 
instead of two. Moreover it is very doubtful if a High Priest 
could have been called King at that early date; Aristobulus I. 
was the first who is known to have assumed the title. 

Winckler, again, refers to events in Maccabean times. The 
old and foolish king is Antiochus IV. Epiphanes; and the 
expression “who no longer knows how to be admonished ” is 
explained by his obstinate and wayward policy against Judaism. 
At the time of his death in his Parthian expedition his son 
Antiochus V. was a minor and Lysias usurped the guardian- 
ship. But a youth Demetrius, a son of Seleucus (the brother 
and predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes), who was at Rome 
as a hostage, contrived to escape. He had frequently sought 
permission from the senate to return home and claim his rights; 
but though there was no further reason for retaining him as 
a hostage when his uncle had taken the government, they had 
refused to release him. He landed at Tripolis, and soon after- 
wards Lysias and the boy Antiochus fell into his hands 
(B.c. 162). He thus “came out of prison to become king.” 
His rule, however, lasted scarcely ten years, when “the second 
youth,” Alexander Balas, “rose up in his place,’ and was 
courted by nearly everyone. 

This is ingenious, and rightly takes account of two youths. 
But firstly, one detained as a hostage at Rome could hardly be 
described as being in a ‘prison-house’; secondly, there is nothing 
to shew that Demetrius, the son of a former king, had been 
‘born poor’; thirdly, Koheleth is alluded to by B. Sira, which 
makes it impossible to bring down his date below 152, as 
Winckler’s theory requires’. 

(b) ix. 13-15, A different rendering of the words is here 
offered to that which has usually been given. Commentators 
have generally treated the passage on the supposition that the 
poor wise man delivered the little city. But is it not a con- 
tradiction to say “he delivered the city by his wisdom,” and 


1 Graetz, in the face of still more abundant evidence, places the book in the 
time of Herod the Great, and finds in the career of that king illustrations of this 
and other passages. 
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then “wisdom is better than strength, but the poor man’s 
wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard”? Granted 
that the latter statement is a generalising complaint, it is still 
a deduction from the particular event. And if the poor man 
really delivered the city by his wisdom, his wisdom was not 
despised and his words were heard. It is better to render non) 
“and he would have delivered ”—an apodosis of a conditional 
sentence with the protasis suppressed’. The poor wise man was 
in the city, and he suggested wise means of defence, but he was 
disregarded and his wisdom despised*. The passage thus refers, 
not to the raising of a siege, but to the capture of a small town 
because the few men in it would not listen to the advice of 
a poor wise man. If this is so, it is useless to try to determine 
the particular event, though the circumstances may have been 
well known to Koheleth’s readers. 

It is, of course, very probable that if a more detailed know- 
ledge were possible of the circumstances of his time, a large 
number of Koheleth’s statements and complaints would receive 
illustration—such, for instance, as v. 7, 8, vi. 3, x. 5-7. But as 


it is, they can be regarded only as side-lights on his troublous 
life. 


§ 4. An outline of Koheleth’s thoughts. 


If this Journal intime follows, in their true sequence, the 
successive phases of thought through which the writer travelled, 
he is shewn to be very similar to a large number of the thinkers 
of to-day. For, whatever his early life may have been, it 
was Nature that first made him think. He was sobered and 
saddened by the riddle of Nature without her key—the un- 
ceasing monotony of change which has no apparent aim or 
result. With what object does generation succeed generation, 
and the sun rise and set—only to rise again, and the wind go 
“circling circling,’ and the rivers run into the sea which is 
never full? There is nothing satisfying for the eye to see or 
the ear to hear; there is nothing new under the sun; the 
generations that come and go are, each in turn, forgotten by 
the generations which follow in the endless chain (i. 3-11). 


1 Cf. Ex. ix. 15, 1 Sam. xiii, 13. 
295? occurs in v. 19 with somewhat the same force—‘ take notice of,’ ‘ have 
regard to.’ See also Nah. ii. 6, IN Wt. 
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And this trouble of heart made him ponder over the two great 
questions— What is life? and What does life lead to? Being a 
man of means and leisure he had ample opportunities for any 
investigations, and he used them to the full. He set himself by 
wisdom to gather as wide an experience as possible of men and 
things. And he found that there were unalterable wrongs in 
the world, crooked things which could not be made straight— 
defects which could not be supplied. The more he learnt, the 
more wrongs he discovered. In much wisdom was much grief, 
and increase of knowledge meant increase of sorrow (i. 12-18). 
So he adopted a different course. He surrounded himself 
with all the luxury and elegance of which the times were 
capable; whatever his eyes desired he kept not from them; he 
withheld not his heart from any joy (ii. 1-10). And before 
long he was prepared with an answer to the first question—an 
answer which sounds through his book at intervals like the 
clang of a knell—“ An empty vapour, a striving after wind” 
(ii. 11). But it is important to observe what this means to him. 
It does not mean that the refinements and interests which 
wealth afforded gave him no pleasure; he distinctly states 
(ii. 10) that his heart rejoiced in all his labour. He describes 
his attitude to these things very clearly in u. 3, 9. He gave 
himself up to luxury and frivolity (v. 3), and magnificence 
(v. 9), not for the purpose of mere enjoyment but by way of a 
careful experiment—“ my heart still acting with its customary 
wisdom'”—“also my wisdom stood firmly by me.” The ex- 
periment was for the purpose of finding something that could 
prove a permanent satisfaction and profit for mankind “through- 
out the number of the days of his life.’ He does not for a 
moment deny that, intrinsically, wisdom excels folly as light 
excels darkness (ii. 13); but—and here he approaches the 
answer to the second question—one event, one chance or 
mischance, happens to the wise man and the fool alike (ii. 15, 
16). On these two answers he rings the changes throughout 
the book: Life is a profitless vapour; Life ends, for every 
living creature, in a return to dust. 
Before following his detailed complaints of the wrongs of 
life, it is well to understand his attitude towards religion. 
__--| The Divine Name JHVH occurs nowhere in his pages, while 


1 See note on v. 3. 
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he uses the title Elohim twenty times, in sixteen of which the 
word has the definite article’. In all these he speaks of what 
God does—of His government of the world, never of what He 
is, or of man’s attitude towards Him. ‘The Deity’ is to him 
‘Nature,’ the sum-total of the irresistible and inscrutable forces V 
which govern the world. But at the same time he has not 
quite lost his Semitic belief that God is more than Nature, for 
His action shews evidence of design. He not only made every- 
thing excellent in its time, but He has so arranged that no man 
can understand or discover the true inwardness of His work 
Gu. 11, viii. 17, xi. 5). He seems to work with the purpose of 
shewing men that they are mere beasts (iii. 18), and of pre- 
venting them from gaining the slightest glimpse into the future 
(iti. 22, vi. 12 b, vii. 14). Moreover God’s work—the course of 
‘\y Nature—appears in the form of an endless cycle. Events and 
phenomena are brought upon the stage of life, and banished 
into the past, only to be recalled and banished again (i. 4-11, 
in. 15). And this, for Koheleth, paralyses all real effort; for 
no amount of labour and travail can produce anything new, 
or of real profit—no one can add to, or subtract from, the 
unswerving chain of facts (i. 15, i. 1-9, 14a, vii. 13); no one 
can contend with Him that is mightier than he (vi. 10). 
And when Koheleth looks out upon the world he sees that 
this work of the Deity—this course of Nature—which cannot 
be fathomed or altered, involves a mass of human misery. It 
is not only that the righteous often suffer, while the wicked 
prosper (vii. 15, viii. 14). The whole race of men suffers from 
an evil sickness, sorrow and trouble, vain labour and disappoint- 
ment. His mournful observations are not noted in any logical 
order; he puts them down as they occur to him. And they are 
mainly valuable from the picture which they give of the writer 
himself. He has often been called a pessimist; but that is a 
misnomer, because he has an intense conviction that mankind 
ought to be, and could be, better, if circumstances were more 
favourable. His sadness would not be so deep if his estimation 
of the potentialities of goodness in man were less high. He 
sees “through a mirror in a riddle,’ and when he imagines 
that “that which is crooked” (as seen in the blurred mirror) 





1 4,13, ii. 24, iii. 10, 11, 13, 14a, 15, v. 17, 18 bis, 19, vi. 2 bis, vii. 13, 14, 
viii. 15, 17, ix.1,7, xi.5. On the other passages in which the title occurs see § 5. 
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“cannot be made straight,” it is because the compensating 
thought “then face to face” was impossible for him. And he 
gains no relief from the expectation of Messianic peace and 
perfection, which animated the religious mind of the orthodox 
Jew. Generations had gone by since the prophets had foretold 
it, and every day the conception of an ideal Israel became more 
chimerical. There are left him only the shreds of the religious 
convictions of his fathers, with a species of ‘natural religion’ 
which has fatalism and altruism among its ingredients. 

The section i.—ii. 11, the contents of which have been noticed 
above, forms a kind of exordium to the book, in which Koheleth 
writes under the guise of Solomon. Solomon had been famous 
for three things—his study of nature, his wisdom, and his 
wealthy magnificence. Each of these in turn Koheleth claimed 
for himself, shewing that he was better fitted than most men to 
pronounce on the two questions—W hat is life? and What does 
life lead to? But in u. 12 he expressly threw aside his 
Solomonic impersonation’, and “turned himself” to behold the 
wisdom and the folly displayed in the whole arena of human 
life. He proceeds, throughout the rest of the book, to draw a 
series of pictures illustrating the troubles of men, which may 
be briefly summarised’: 

ii. 13-17. Although wisdom excels folly, fools and wise 
men die alike, “and why was I then more wise?” In the 
days to come all are alike forgotten. 

ii. 18-21: He who gathers wealth by prudent labour must 
leave it to another, who has not laboured for it, and who 
may—for all he knows—be a fool. 


ii, 22, 23. A man’s labour fills his nights as well as days 


with harassing care. 

iii. 1-9. All human action is tied by inexorable decree; so 
that there is no profit to a worker from his labour. 

iii. 10,11. God has given men, by the very nature with 
which they are endowed, a longing to understand His work, 
and yet He has not given them the ability to do so. 


1 According to the most probable interpretation of the verse: ‘‘what is the 
man [i.e. what can the man do] that cometh after the king? That which he 
[the king] hath already done.’”’ (See note in loc.) 

2 All the verses, or parts of verses, which are not cited in this chapter 
appear to be due to other writers, and are discussed in the following chapter. 
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ui. 14a b, 15. 5 hae abaptias and unalterable, and 
appears as an unchanging cy f phenomena. 

ii. 16, 18-21. Wickedness and iniquity usurp the place of 
justice and righteousness. God allows it to shew men that 
they are but beasts, and will die as the beasts die. And 
whether there will be the slightest difference between the 
spirit of man and of beast who knoweth? 

iv. 1-3. The weak are oppressed; but their tears avail 
nothing, for the oppressors have power on their side. This is 
such a terrible evil that the dead, and still more the unborn, 
are happier than the living’. 

iv. 4,6. Successful work makes a man an object of jealousy. 
Peaceful poverty is better than troubled and profitless wealth. 

iv. 7,8. There is a man that works in mournful solitude, 
with no one to share his riches. “For whom then do I labour, 
and deprive my soul of good?” 

iv. 13-16. The emptiness of this world’s strivings is shewn 
by a bitter glance at contemporary history. 

v. 7,8. Marvel not at oppression and injustice, when the 
government is what it is. What a splendid advantage it would 
be to the country to have a good king! 

v. 9-16. Wealth cannot satisfy its possessor, for other 
people “eat it.’ The labourer can sleep, but the pampered 
rich man cannot. Wealth is often kept by the owner to his 
own hurt; or it perishes and his son is left in poverty. Moreover 
the owner, when he dies, departs as destitute of his riches as a 
naked new-born infant, after a life spent in sorrow and trouble. 

vi. 1,2. A man has abundance of wealth, possessions and 
honour, but he must leave it all to a stranger. 

vi. 3-5. A man who has been blessed with a large family, 
and a long life, and has nevertheless gained no pleasure and 
dies unhonoured, is in worse case than an untimely birth. 

vi. 6, 8. Nay, though he has lived a thousand years twice 
told, yet he has seen no real good in life. Do not all go to one 
place? For what advantage has a wise man over a fool, or a 
poor man who has got on in the world by knowing how to walk 
prudently and successfully before his fellow-men ? 


1 This is an outburst of pity which need not be pressed as a contradiction of 
such a passage as ix. 4-6, where Koh. clings to life with the natural grip of one 
who has no certainty with regard to a future state, 
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vi. 10-12. Everything that exists was named [i.e. its nature 
and its place in the universe were fixed and determined ] already; 
it was similarly known [i.e. determined] what man was to be; 
and he cannot strive against a mightier than he. Since there 
is a great deal of talking and arguing that only serves to 
multiply the emptiness of life, what advantage can man gain? 
For no one can tell him the two things that he wants to know— 
what is the swmmum bonum of this life, and what will happen 
to him after this life. 

vii. 1b-3. The day of death is better than the day of 
birth’; it is better to take part in a funeral than in festivities, 
because it reminds men that that is what they all must come 
to. Sorrow is better than laughter, for a sad countenance is 
fitting and gratifying to the miserable heart. 

vii. 13, 14. God’s work is unalterable, even to make crooked 
things straight. In the day of prosperity enjoy thyself, and in 
the day of adversity consider; God has given both, in order 
that man may draw no conclusions as to what will happen in 
the future. 

vii. 15-18 a, 20. The righteous man often perishes in his 
righteousness, while the wicked man prolongs his days in 
wickedness. Why, then, spoil your life by being over-righteous 
or over-wise? At the same time do not bring destruction upon 
yourself by being over-wicked and foolish. Maintain the com- 
fortable mean between the two, for no righteous man on earth 
is perfectly good. 

vii. 21, 22. And because you cannot always be perfectly 
good, be judiciously deaf sometimes, lest you hear your servant 
curse you; for you know that you have sometimes cursed 
others. : 

vii. 23-26 a, 27, 28. When I determined to be wise, I found 
that wisdom was far from me, and unfathomably deep. In my 
general search after knowledge and the truth of things, I found 
one thing—the terrible snares of a wicked and designing woman. 
All my calculations led only to the result that one man in a 
thousand, and not one woman, was worthy of the name. 

viii. 2a, 3b, 4. Obey the king, for he is a despot who does 
whatever pleases him. 


1 See §5, p. 22, and note in loc, 
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vii. 6b, 7, 8. The misery of man is great upon him’, because 
man cannot know anything about the future. A man can no 
more hold back the day of death than he can hold back the 
wind; and there is no granting of leave to depart from the 
battle. 

viii. 9. Sometimes a man has power over another to his hurt. 

viii. 10. I have seen the wicked receiving honourable 
sepulture, who had lived in the holy place; and they used to be 
courted and flattered in the city because of their wrong-doing. 

vii. 14. The wicked get what the righteous deserve, and 
vice versa. 

vii. 16,17. When I tried to examine all the work of God 
upon earth—the ceaseless activity of One who sleeps not day 
or night—I found that no amount of labour or wisdom could ‘ 
discover it. 

ix. 1. The righteous and the wise and their works are 
absolutely in God’s hand; man has no idea whether God will f 
deal with him in the future as though He loved, or hated, him. 
Everything in the future is an empty vapour’; 

ix. 2-6. because the righteous and the wicked, the religious 

and the irreligious, come to. the same end—an evil which exists 
- throughout everything under the sun. Men are full of wicked- 
ness and mad folly while they live, and then—“ to the dead!” 
But when all is said, to be alive under any circumstances is 
better than to be dead; for the living have at least the mournful 
privilege of knowing that they will die, while the dead know 
nothing; they can earn no more reward by labour; they are 
forgotten; every kind of feeling ceases; they no longer have 
part or parcel in anything that is done under the sun. 

ix. 11,12. The swift, the strong, the wise, the clever, the 
skilful, do not get the success which they deserve; time and 
chance come to all alike; men are suddenly ensnared in an evil 
time like fish or birds. 

ix. 13-16. An historical instance of a wise man who did not 
get the success which he deserved. 


1 It is exceedingly difficult to explain this passage except on the supposition 
that Koheleth’s words have been altered by the introduction of other matter. 
(See § 5, p. 26.) 

2 Reading : 52m ona ban for "31 52m :pneEd Son. See Appendix n. 
p. 149. 
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x. 4. If a ruler is angry with you, do not leave your place 
in a rage. 

x. 5-7. The caprice of the ruler often exalts fools and 
slaves to places of dignity, while the rich and noble are 
degraded. 

[x. 14. The fool talks a great deal. Man can have no 
knowledge of‘the future’.] 

x. 16,17. The misery of a land whose king is a child, and 
whose princes are drunken revellers, spending their very 
mornings in feasting. The happiness of a land whose king is 
of noble birth and bearing, and whose princes feast at the right 
time, without drunkenness. 

x. 20. The espionage which makes-a secret word, or even 
thought, dangerous. 

Such is Koheleth’s survey of life. But it is impossible, in a 
summary, to convey his suppressed passion, the yearning for 
light, the pity and indignation, the bitter reaction of thought 
after each fresh outlook, the vain struggles against the 
cramping fetters by which man is tied to the present. 

It remains to notice the conclusion at which he arrives. 
Since the work of the Deity is inscrutable from beginning 
to end, and no one has any idea of what the future contains, or 
whether after this life there is any future for man at all, and 
since His work is absolutely unalterable, and since, finally, 


His work involves or allows universal wrong and misery—man - 


can come to no conclusion about life; he can aim at nothing, 
guide himself by nothing. .The only course open to him is to 
make the most of the present. To this Koheleth returns 
whenever he finds that the troubles or mysteries of life are 
beyond his power to solve: ii. 24, 25, ii. 12, 13, 22, v. 17-19, 
vill. 15, ix. 7-10, xi. 1-10 (exc. 9b), xii. 1b-7. It is not a 
solution of his difficulties; it is far from being a philosophy, or 
a theory of life. It is a mere modus vivendi—a contrivance 
allowed him by God “whereby he shall not much remember the 


1 This verse has been included, with much hesitation, among the words of 
Koheleth, on account of the characteristic expressions ‘‘man knoweth not...etc.” 
If the words are his, they may have been placed here because the first clause 
‘<the fool multiplies words” is similar in thought to the m®shalim in vv. 12, 13. 
But the first clause is entirely unconnected with the two which follow; and the 
verse interrupts the series of complaints against the government with which 
Koheleth closes his review of the troubles of life, A 
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days of his life” (v. 19). In ix. 10, xi. 1-6 the thought of 
industry predominates, and in the rest of the above passages 
the thought of pleasure. But both are commended because 
life is a vapour which will soon vanish in the murky “ days of 
darkness.” 


§ 5. The integrity of the book. 


A. The picture of his‘own mind which Koheleth uncon- 
sciously draws—his well-nigh dead faith in the God of his 
fathers, and blind gropings after truth, combined with his pity 
for suffering men, and despairing indignation at human wrongs 
—has fascinated thinkers in all subsequent ages. 

But that which attracts also repels. Koheleth’s words were 
so entirely at variance with orthodox Jewish thought, that 
many were afraid of the book. They shrank from its bold 
expression of facts all the more timidly because the facts were 
only too true to experience. And they held up in opposition to 
it the time-worn utterances of orthodox belief. An instance of 
this has survived in the Book of Wisdom, in which the writer 
clearly combats some of Koheleth’s sayings; and as late as the 
close of the 1st century A.D., doubts were entertained in rabbinic 
circles as to the advisability of retaining the book in the Canon. 
It seems probable that it would have been thrust out of sight 
as altogether heretical, had it not been for the action of an 
unknown admirer, who ‘edited’ it, and commended it to the 
public. He emphasised the Solomonic authorship; the state- 
ment in i. 12, “I, Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem,” 
enabled him’ to prefix i. 1, “The words of Koheleth, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem.” He then summed up the burden 
of the book in i. 2, xii. 8, speaking editorially of Koheleth in 
the third person, and using the strengthened expression 
“Vanity of vanities,’ which occurs nowhere in the body of 
the book. Finally, he added a postscript, xi. 9, 10 (again 
referring to the writer in the third person), enlarging upon 
the value and wisdom of Koheleth-Solomon’s proverbial maxims 
and words of truth by which he taught the people. 


22. THE INTEGRITY 


B. Such a writing would naturally create a great stir, and 
be widely discussed, especially if the suggestion be correct that 
the writer held a high position in the state’. Instead of its 
being thrust out of sight as heretical, attempts were made to 
‘improve’ it. The period was that in which thought was 
governed by ‘wise men’.’ One of these appears to have been 
attracted by those parts of the book which wore a gnomic and 
philosophical dress; and, led by the ascription to Solomon, the 
father of the wise, and by the reference to his proverbs in 


xii. 9, 10, he sought to enrich the writing by the addition of — 


mshalim—more or less isolated apophthegms bearing on life and 
nature—perhaps culled from various sources. Some of these seem 
' to be suggested by Koheleth’s words, and correct or enlarge upon 
his remarks, but many are thrown in at random with no kind of 
relevance. In every case their frigid didactic style is in strong 
contrast to the heat and sting of Koheleth’s complaints. 

They are as follows: 

iv. 5. “The fool foldeth his hands and eateth his own flesh.” 
Koheleth complains in vv. 4, 6 that successful work provokes 
jealousy; peaceful poverty is, therefore, better than troubled 
wealth. And the wise man inserts, as a corrective, a mashal on. 
slothfulness. 

iv. 9-12. On the advantages of company. This follows 
upon Koheleth’s complaint of the solitariness of his life. 

vi. 7. “ All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the 
appetite is not filled.” Inserted, with no apparent reason, in 
the middle of Koheleth’s remarks on the unprofitableness of a 
long life because all men must die. 

vi. 9a. “ Better is the sight of the eyes than the roaming 
of the appetite.” Similar in thought to the last; possibly 
placed here owing to 7$nb in v. 8, but it has no connexion with 
Koheleth’s thought. _ 

vii. la. “A name [i.e. honour and renown] is better than 
ointment’.” A fragment of a mashal, quite irrelevant to the 
context; apparently inserted here only because the form ..j19..219 


1 See $3, pp. 9, 10. 

2 See article ‘ Wisdom’ by Siegfried in Hastings’ B.D., and‘ Wisdom Literature’ 
by Toy in Encycl. Bibl. 

* The verse should probably be read: Nyon OY Aw jowDo OW 3p 


:717m DID (see note in loc.). 
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was parallel to that of the three following aphorisms of 
Koheleth. The play on the words nw and yaw may be compared 
with opm and pn in the next insertion of the ‘wise man.’ 

vi. 4-6. The frivolous laughter and merriment of: fools 
contrasted, in three m*shalim, with the conduct of the wise’. 
Inserted as an enlargement upon the thought of vv. 1b-3. 
But the spirit of these m’shalim is quite different to Koheleth’s 
bitterness when he states that sorrow is more fitting than 
merriment to the miserable heart of man. 

vii. 7. “ For oppression maketh a wise man mad, and a gift 
destroyeth the heart.” The ‘> has no connexion with what 
precedes, and shews that the mashal was taken from some 
other source. 

vii. 8,9. Two m‘shalim on angry quarrelling and fretfulness, 

vii. 10. . Mashal on discontent. 

vii. 11, 12. Two m‘shalim on wisdom and its value. Notice 
that the thought of 11 b, 12 b is opposed to Koheleth’s conclusion 
that wisdom can bring no real advantage to its possessors (see 
ii. 14-16, vi. 8). 

vii. 19. Mashal on wisdom. This, with 18b (see below), 
interrupts the connexion of v. 20 with vv. 16-18 a. 

viii. 1. Mashal on wisdom, irrelevant to the context. 

ix. 17-x. 3. Five m‘shalim on wisdom and folly, evidently 
suggested by Koheleth’s apologue of the poor man whose 
wisdom was despised. 

x. 8-11. Four m’shalim which teach that men must suffer 
the results of their own actions or negligence. There is not 
the slightest traceable connexion with the preceding words of 
Koheleth. 

x. 12-15. Four m’shalim on fools and their talk. [v. 14 
may possibly be a remark of Koheleth. See § 4.] 

x. 18. Mashal on slothfulness; arising out of Koheleth’s 
description of nobles feasting in the morning. 

x. 19. Mashal on the value of money compared with that 
of feasting. 

Having inserted these scattered proverbs into the body of 
the book, the ‘wise man’ added at the end a postscript of his 
own (xii. 11, 12), describing the value of the words of the wise, 


1557 mrp a gloss. See note on the following page. 
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which are thrown into the form of short pithy remarks, and are 
like goads and nails; they are grouped into collections, but 
proceed ultimately from ‘one shepherd, i.e. Solomon. It is 
better to learn from these, than to wade through the multitude 
of books which are constantly being written. 


C. These maxims of worldly wisdom, though thoroughly 
in accord with the religious thought of the time, were not, in 
any strict sense, religious. They helped to bear out the 
superscription and the postscript which Koheleth’s editor, 
or ‘advertiser, had prefixed to his work; and thus, in sup- 
porting the claim to Solomonic authorship, they were of use in 
preserving the book from oblivion. But far more was needed 
if it was to be safely used by the orthodox. It must be made 
to give explicit statements which should fall into line with the 
accepted tenets of religion.. This was done by a pious Jew— 
one of the H*sidim whose spirit afterwards appeared in the 
Maccabees. He moves in a calm untroubled path of religious 
conviction, far removed from Koheleth’s stormy broodings. 
All the additions which he makes to the book centre round 
two chief thoughts: (1) the paramount duty of fearing and 
pleasmg God, and (2) the certainty of God’s judgment on 
those who do not fear and please Him. The portions which 
appear to be due to him are seldom complete in themselves; 
they are tacked on to Koheleth’s remarks, sometimes separating 
clauses that were clearly intended to be joined. In every case 
but one, they are in direct opposition to Koheleth’s spirit, if not 
to his actual words. 

ii. 26ab. Koheleth has just fallen back, for the first time, 
on the statement that there is nothing better for man than to 
enjoy the present. God allows it, and Koheleth himself ought 
to know, for no one has had a better opportunity of judging than 
he (24f.). But the Hasid strongly objects to this conclusion, 
and inserts the orthodox remark that God’s gift of wisdom and 
knowledge and enjoyment is a reward of piety; but the sinner 
is allowed the labour of heaping up riches, only that he may 
give them to the pious’. 

1 The addition M17 Ny) ban i? DA must be a later gloss. It is meaning- 
less in connexion with the words either of Koheleth or of the Hasid. This, and 


the similar addition in vii. 6, appear to be the only instances of glosses intro- 
duced after the book had been completed in its triple form. 
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iii. 14b. Koheleth is brooding over the eternal and unalter- 
able work of God (14a), as it shews itself in the cycle of 
phenomena (15). The Hasid feels no difficulty in it. Between 
the two halves of Koheleth’s complaint he inserts the stern 
dictum “and God hath wrought that men may fear before 
Him.” 

iii. 17. Koheleth complains that wickedness usurps the 
place of judgment and righteousness (16); and his conclusion 
is that God lets it be, for the purpose of shewing men that they 
are beasts (18). But the conviction of the Hasid is very different. 
As in v. 14, he anticipates Koheleth’s conclusion, catching up 
his phrase “TI said in my heart,” and declares that “God will 
judge the righteous. and the wicked, for a time [i.e. of judg- 
ment] there is for every occupation and for every work’.” 

iv. 17-v. 6 [E.V. v. 1-7]. This is the only section of the 
Hasid’s work which does not immediatelyecorrect Koheleth. It 
inculcates sincerity in sacrificing, a reverent reticence in prayer, 
and the strict performance of vows, ending with the all- 
important command “fear thou God.” 

vii. 18b. Koheleth has complained that the righteous man 
often perishes in his righteousness, while the wicked man lives 
a long life in his wickedness (15). Do not, then (he advises), 
be over-righteous (16), but, at the same time, do not run to the 
opposite extreme and ruin the chances of the present by being 
foolishly over-wicked (17). Keep in the safe comfortable mean 
between the two (18a). But here the Hasid sweeps away this 
worldly compromise: “for he that feareth God shall be quit 
[ie. shall do the right thing] from every point of view.” 

vii. 26b. Koheleth is troubled by the badness of women, 
and their fatal fascination (26a); and the Hasid inserts the 
religious remark “He that pleaseth God shall escape from her, 
but a sinner shall be captured by her.” 

vii. 29. Koheleth’s sweeping stricture on men and women 
(28) appears to the Hasid to condemn God’s own handiwork. 
So he maintains (echoing Koheleth’s “I have found”) that 
man has deliberately departed from the original purity and 
uprightness with which God endowed him. 

viii. 2b, 3ab, 5, 6a. Koheleth advises submission to the 
despotism of the king (2a, 3b, 4). But the Hasid, who knows 


that the king’s service often clashes with God’s service, is 


1 Omitting oY (see note in loc.). 
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anxious to enter a proviso. “But on account of [your] oath 
to God be not frightened’; out of his (the king’s) presence shalt 
thou go’; persist not in an evil thing.” And again “ Whoso 
keepeth the [Divine] command, 7yyn, will countenance no evil 
thing.” And he continues that a wise man will realise that a 
time and judgment are coming: for a time and judgment there 
will be for every occupation. 

This is the only passage in which an insertion of the Hasid 
appears to have altered words of Koheleth. The words 
“because the ny of man is great upon him” may be con- 
nected equally well with the foregoing or with the following 
words. In the former case they belong to the Hasid, and 
ny means ‘wickedness’: in the latter they belong to Koheleth, 
and nyn means ‘misery.’ But in either case Koheleth’s thought 
in vv. 7,8 has no connexion whatever with any of the preceding 
verses, and yet is introduced by ‘>. Perhaps the simplest 
explanation would be that Koheleth originally began a new 
complaint with the words “the misery of man is great upon 
him, for he knoweth not...etc.” and that the Hasid added the 
first 13, adapting the phrase to suit his own statement about the 
time and judgment. 

viii. 11-13. To Koheleth’s complaint that the wicked are 
honoured after their death, and courted during their life, the 
Hasid adds that men are wicked because their sentence is long 
in coming; but however long and prosperous a sinner’s life 
may be, yet he knows that it will be well with those who fear 
God, and not well with the wicked. 

xi. 9b, xii. la. Koheleth falls back, for the last time, on 
the position “Live for the present, while old age and death 
draw not nigh” (xi—xii. 7). And here the Hasid throws in his 
last warnings: “but know that for all these God will bring 
thee into judgment*”; “but remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 

This latter clause breaks the connexion of Koheleth’s thought. 
xi. 10a “And remove vexation...thy flesh” is evidently in 
close connexion with “before the evil days come...ete.,” the 
phrase “for youth and the prime of life are vanity” being a 
parenthesis. 


1 Making no break between vv. 2 and 3. 
2 Contrast Koheleth’s advice in x. 4. 


3 This judgment is not necessarily for condemnation. In his last fragment 


"the Hasid foretells a judgment for good works as well as bad (xii. 14). 
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The Hasid, having thus borne his testimony by pious additions 
to the book, added (as the first editor and the ‘wise man’ had 
done) a postscript of his own (xii. 13, 14): “Fear and obey God, 
for He will bring into judgment every work, good and bad.” 

And it may be gladly admitted that, under these successive 
hands, Koheleth’s Jowrnal has been not spoilt but enriched. 
By the annotations and criticisms of two contemporary thinkers 
its value has been multiplied historically and doctrinally. It 
became a “three-fold cord” whose drawing and attracting 
power has been “not quickly broken.” It is in this triple form 
that Jews and Christians alike have counted it inspired. It is 
(to borrow three terms from a Christian writer) the attempt of 
a godds and of a ypappareds to supply, as far as they were able, 
the defects of a cvvgnrnrijs 10d aidvos tovrou', 





The attempts which have been made to explain the dif- 
ficulties in the book on the basis of a unity of authorship are 
innumerable. Among later writers who follow this line of 
treatment the most noticeable are Ginsburg (who gives a full 
historical sketch of the commentaries till his day), Wright, 
Tyler and Plumptre, in English; and Delitasch, Nowack and 
Wildeboer in German. The great majority represent the book 
as depicting different phases of thought through which Koheleth 
passes—that he alternates between sceptical doubt and religious 
faith, and that his faith at last proves triumphant. 

This is drawn out most attractively by Plumptre, who com- 
pares this mental conflict with Tennyson’s “Two Voices.” It is 
as though Koheleth is seen passing through a region in which 
dark clouds of doubt are from time to time broken by fitful 
gleams of sunshine; and these gleams gradually become brighter, 
till the clouds are at last chased away, and are succeeded by a 
sunny calm. But the more the book is read, the more convinced 
the reader feels that this is not so. It is an unnatural region, 
in which clouds vanish automatically, and moments of calm 
suddenly occur, only to give way as suddenly to the same 
clouds once more. ‘These dissolving views are not pictures of a 
mind halting between two opinions, and slowly fighting its way 
towards the light of faith. 


1 See 1 Cor. i. 20-25. 
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Moreover the theory of the unity of authorship affords no 
explanation of the miscellaneous proverbs wedged into chaps. 
iv.-x., which breathe neither doubt nor faith. It is difficult to 
conceive of any state of mind which could give vent, for 
example, to: the three successive paragraphs iv. 9-12, iv. 13-16 
and iv. 17-v. 6. And, lastly, it offers no solution of the dif- 
ficulties of the epilogue xu. 9-14. 

The ingenious theory whereby Bickell maintains the unity 
of authorship’ stands by itself. It is accepted entire by Dillon 
in Sceptics of the Old Testament. He re-arranges* the book as 
follows (the subdivisions of his analysis being omitted) : 


THE WoRTH OF EXISTENCE. 
A. The vanity of its swpposed unconditioned good. 


1. Proposition. i. 1-1. 11. 

2." Proof. 

(i) v. 9-vi. 7, iii. 9, 12,13. Possession and enjoyment made 
possible thereby. 

Gi) i. 10, 11, 14-22, iv. 1-8. Knowledge; its limited 
nature and discouraging results. 

(iii) ii. 12-16, ii. 1-8, viii. 6-14, 16-17b, ix. 1-3, viii. 15. 
Wisdom as a religious-moral sentiment. 

(iv) ix. 11-18, vi. 8, 11-12. Wisdom as prudence and 
practical ability. 


B. Recommendation of proportional good. 


1. Wisdom. 

Gi) vii. 1-6, vi. 9, vii. 7-10, 13-19, 11, 12, 21, 22, 30, iv. 9-16, 
as Self-restraint. 

Gi) iv. 17-v. 6, as the Fear of God. 

(iii) v. 7, 8, x. 16-20, xi. 1-3, 6, 4, 5, as Industry. 

(iv) vii. 23-29, viii. 1-4, x. 2-14a, 15, as Discretion. 

2. Pleasures of Life. x. 14b, ix. 3-10, xi. 7—xii. 8. 


1 He is obliged, however, to assign some words and expressions to redactors; 
and he does not include the epilogue in his scheme. 

2 The first writer who suggested dislocations in the book was van der Palm, 
Ecclesiastes philologice et critice illustratus, Leyden, 1784. Haupt, Oriental 
Studies, pp. 242-278, though his re-arrangement of the book is not of such a 
- wholesale description as that of Bickell, thinks that the original writing was 
disarranged deliberately, and marred by numerous glosses. 
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This result is arrived at by the supposition of an accident 
to a Hebrew manuscript, whereby sheets were placed in a 
wrong order, and some turned inside out. But the theory is 
also assisted by arbitrary transpositions of single verses and 
half verses. Moreover the final result does not come up to 
expectations, and some passages need force to fit them into 
the scheme; e.g. viii. 12, 13 occur in a passage which Bickell 
takes to shew the vanity of Wisdom as a religious-moral senti- 
ment owing to “the want of preference accorded to the righteous 
in the fate of life and death”! Again, the accident to the 
manuscript involves the splitting asunder of only a single verse 
(x. 14), and that exactly at the end of a clause. That is to say . 
that Bickell chooses to transpose 14b and 15, and says that the 
present arrangement is due to an editor who re-arranged the 
book, and thought that “city” should be connected with “land” 
which occurred in the first verse of the next sheet in the accident- 
manuscript. 

But apart from all such inherent objections, there is the 
improbability of the existence of a Hebrew manuscript in 
codex form at the early date at which the accident must have 
occurred. The codex form came into general use not earlier 
than the 4th century A.D. and certainly did not exist before 
the Christian era’. The book of Koheleth was well known and 
minutely discussed long before the Christian era; and if it was 
translated into Greek (at whatever date the translation was 
made) according to the new ‘accidental’ order, it is incon- 
ceivable that no notice should have been taken of the change. 

Other writers, without having recourse to theories of dis- 
location, have allowed that interpolations have been made in a 
few isolated passages. For example, Peake (Art. ‘Ecclesiastes’ 
in Hastings’ B.D.) sums up a section on the integrity of the book 
by saying “It seems on the whole most probable that at least 
xii. la, 13, 14 are later interpolations (assuming that ‘thy 
Creator’ is correctly read in xii. 1a), and possibly also iii. 17 
and xi. 9c.” Similarly A. B. Davidson (Art. ‘ Ecclesiastes’ in 
Encycl. Bibl.) holds that xi. 9b is probably an addition, and 
xi. 1 certainly; but that there is less objection to iii. 17; also 
that viii. 10, 12, 13 “are in some way corrupt.” And he admits 


1 See Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, ch. 2 and p. 373. Blau, Studien zum 
althebriischen Buchwesen, Theil 1, ch. 2 and p. 60. 
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that “in a book such as Ecclesiastes,—the line of thought and 
(particularly) the tone of which diverge so greatly from the 
other O.T. writings—it was to be expected that there would be 
some interpolations: qualifications which the reader or scribe 
felt constrained to add to the author’s somewhat strong state-_ 
ments.” 

This is the (right) principle which underlies the treat- 
ment of the book by Siegfried’. Other writers have con- 
demned one or two verses and phrases; but they have left 
untouched the mass of contradictions and abrupt transitions 
of tone of which the book is full. Siegfried, on the other hand, 
is unnecessarily ruthless in his dissection. 

His scheme is as follows: 

Koheleth himself (Q') was a pessimistic philosopher, whose 
book would have disappeared, had it not been rescued by 
Solomon’s name at the beginning. 

The first interpolator (Q*) was an Epicurean Sadducee; he 
recommends the pleasures of eating and drinking as the re- 
compense for all men’s troubles; life is sweet, and busy work 
affords real enjoyment; the extravagancies of Pharisaic religion 
are to be avoided. Kraetzschmar (Th. DZ. Sept. 1900), though 
he questions the rest of Siegfried’s analysis, accepts the dis- 
tinction between Q’ and Q*®. But Siegfried himself helps to 
throw doubt on the distinction. He assigns ii. 22, viii. 15, 
among other passages, to Q’, but ii. 24a, iii. 12 to Q’, explaining 
that Koheleth shews (ii. 3, 10, 17, 18, 20) that his meaning is 
that there is no genuine pleasure to be had at all. But is it 
reasonable to say that the advice “there is nothing better than 
to enjoy life” is from Q' in two passages, and from Q’ in two 
others? It has been shewn in the last chapter that this con- 
clusion with regard to the enjoyment of life is an integral 
portion of his complaints. 

The second interpolator (Q*) was a Hakam, or ‘wise man,’ 
who puts a high value upon wisdom, in opposition to Koheleth. 

The interpolations of a ‘wise man’ have been noted above, 
pp. 22,23; but that enumeration agrees with Siegfried’s only in 
respect to iv. 5, vi. 9a, vil. 11, 12, 19, viii. 1, x. 1-3, 12-15, 
Some of the passages which Siegfried assigns to him (ii. 13, 
14a, vi. 8, ix. 13-18) are altogether in the style of Koheleth; 


1 In Handkommentar zum AT. 
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they introduce the personal element, the disappointment at the 
lack of advantage and appreciation accorded to the wise; they 
form part of Koheleth’s picture of the wrongs of the world. 

The third interpolator (Q*) is a Hasid—a pious Jew, who 
was strongly opposed to Koheleth’s statements about the Divine 


- government of the world’. This is aceepted in substance above, 


pp. 24-26. 

Under the designation Q’ Siegfried includes several other 
interpolators, who inculcate general moral maxims of proverbial 
wisdom. But in this multiplying of interpolators few will follow 
him. If the Hakam could contrast wise men and fools in such 
proverbs as ii. 14a, ix. 17, x. 2, 12, why should vii. 5, 6a be 
denied him? If he could describe the action of the fool in 
iv. 5, x. 3, why not in vii. 9? There is nothing improbable in 
supposing that all the isolated proverbs which do not form part 
of Koheleth’s complaints are added by one hand, though the 
Hakam may, of course, have collected them from various 
sources, as, indeed, his postscript implies that he did. 

Siegfried adds that the whole writing i. 2—xii..7 was edited 
by a redactor, with a heading i. 1, and a closing formula xii. 8; 
and that xii. 9, 10, xu. 11, 12 and xii. 13, 14 are three further » 
additions. He does not suggest the source of the two former 
of these couplets; but he makes the strange statement that 
“xii. 13, 14 betray a Pharisee who believes in a judgment 
hereafter, which Q* the Hasid (iii. 17, xi. 9b) knows not of.” 
It is difficult to see how the verses bear out this distinction. 

Kraetzschmar, in reviewing Siegfried’s work, says “it is 
questionable whether Siegfried will find many followers in his 
extreme interpolation theory. It is a right idea overstrained 
in the endeavour to explain all the difficulties in the book.... 
But the unravelling is done with energy, and will incite to 
further investigation from this point of view.” The analysis 
given above, in this and the preceding chapter, is an attempt 
at further investigation, incited by Siegfried’s interesting com- 
mentary. 


1 Lauer (Das Buch Koh. und die Interpolationshypothese Siegfried’s, Wit- 
tenberg, 1900) agrees with all Siegfried’s passages except viii. 2-4, xi. 5, which 
he thinks are from an independent writing. Bickell assigns some passages to R’, 
a zealot hostile to the book. 
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§ 6. The style and vocabulary. 


The book of Koheleth is unlike any other Hebrew writing 
in its style and subject-matter. It has, indeed, some affinities 
of thought with the book of Proverbs’ (there are many 
in the additions of the ‘wise man’ and of the Hasid); and 
some of the problems which troubled Koheleth, troubled the 
writers of Job and a few of the Psalms such as xxxvii., xlix. 
and lxxiii. But under the stress of keen disappointment, and 
indignation at the wrongs of the world, his style has a stinging 
sarcasm, a tendency to epigram, a moan in it, which is unique 
in Hebrew literature. At the same time he is capable of real 
poetic feeling, as the opening’ and the close of his writing shew, 
i. 2-11, xii. 1 b-7. This intense originality raised him far above 
the literary level of his day. The fact that two contemporary 
writers, totally unlike him in style and tone, were anxious to 
perpetuate his work, is a proof of the high regard in which it 
was held. If it is compared with the almost contemporary 
writing of Ben Sira (which was highly thought of, and may 
be taken as representative of the literature of the last two 
centuries B.C.), the strong originality of Koheleth’s work stands 
out in high relief. Schechter’ points out the artificial or Paitanic 
tendency betrayed by Ben Sira’s quotations and adaptations 
from canonical writings. “His success in producing a work 
‘the predominant character’ of which ‘is classical,’ is...to be 
ascribed to the author’s knowledge of the Bible, the language 
and style of which he was constantly copying, whilst his most 
admired ‘boldness and freedom’ in’ employing Biblical phrases 
is in most cases nothing more than a mere Paitanic artificiality 
so common in post-Biblical Hebrew poetry. In fact B.S. should 
rather be described as the first of the Paitanim than as one 
of the last of the canonical writers.” Now although Koheleth 
cannot have been prior to B. Sira by much more than a 
quarter of a century, he has not a trace of this Paitanic style; 
there is scarcely a single passage in his own portions of the 


1 Compare vii. 26 with the warnings against women in Prov. vi. 26 b, vii. 6-27; 
ix. 9 with Prov. v. 18; x. 4 with Prov. xvi. 14; x. 7 with Prov. xix. 10b. 

2 For a metrical analysis of ch. i. see H. Grimme, ‘Abriss der Biblisch- 
hebraischen Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1897, 689 f. 

3 In his edition of the Genizah fragments, Introd. pp. 12-38. 
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book which can be called a quotation, or even adaptation, from 
the Bible’. The contrast, therefore, between his nervous in- 
tensity and independence of thought, and the artificiality of 
the “many books” which were being composed around him, 
must have been very pronounced. 

But it is not only in regard to quotations that Koheleth 
forms a contrast with B. Sira. Schechter goes on to point out 
that though B. Sira tried hard to imitate the Scriptures, he 
failed in the end. “In unguarded moments such phrases, 
idioms, particles and peculiar constructions escaped him as to 
furnish us with a sufficiently strong number of criteria, betraying 
the real character of the language of his time.” Koheleth, who 
is no imitator, and who writes the language of his time out of 
the fulness of his heart, does not make the slightest pretensions 
to classical Hebrew. The Hebrew language, which had been 
pure enough for some time after the return from Babylon, 
began to decay from the time of Nehemiah. The memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and (in a less degree) the writing of 
Malachi, shew signs of the change, “which is still more palpable 
in the Chronicles (end of the 4th cent. B.C.), Esther, and 
Keclesiastes....The three books named do not, however, exhibit 
these peculiarities in equal proportions; Ecclesiastes has the 
most striking Mishnic idioms’.” For the Aramaic and Mishnic 
peculiarities to be found in Koheleth, reference should be made 
to the glossary in Delitzsch’s commentary, or to Wright’s 
Ecclesiastes, pp. 488 ff. See also Siegfried’s commentary, 
pp. 13-23. 

The linguistic peculiarities of Koheleth are one of the safest 
criterions for fixing a date after which the book must have 
been written. It must be later (probably much later) than 
Esther, which is usually dated c. 300 B.c. And it will be seen 
in the next chapter that a terminus ad quem is supplied by the 
use made of the book by Ben Sira. 


1 iii, 20 is a reference to Gen. iii. 19; and v. 14 is possibly a reminiscence 
of Job i. 21. 
2 Driver, Intr. O.T. pp. 473f. See also pp. 444 ff. 
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§7. The relation of Koheleth to B. Sira and the 
Book of Wisdom. 


1. To former commentators on Koheleth only the versions 
of B. Sira’s work were available, together with a few small 
fragments of the original preserved by Rabbinic writers. ‘But 
since the discovery of large portions of the Hebrew text, a 
more trustworthy comparison between the two books has been 
made possible. There can be no room for doubt that B. Sira 
knew not only Koheleth’s original writing, but also the later 
additions made to it. According to his custom he does not 
quote verbatim; but he adapts several phrases, altering them 
to suit his context. In many cases it is quite evident that it is 
he who is borrowing from Koheleth, and not vice versd. The 
following list of passages will shew the extent and nature of his 
indebtedness’ : 


Koheleth. B. Sira. 
iii. 1 nyy wr sao iv. 20 wy yor’ ny 92 
ii. 11 inya ne nwy sane oxxxix.16  oraw ods 5x wn 


pap’ inva py 535° 
xxxix. 33 ow od x neyn 
prp[o’] inya ty 535 


i.15 = stonxwprondsm y.3 DDT wpm ” 9D 
iii. 20, 21 spyn jon Son® xd, 11 aw» pas bs pawn 55 
:reyn Sy aw Sany 
DIN 92 My 1D romp 5x ainon® ws 
mbynd sen nbdoyn 
monan nin 


yoxd nnd sen non 


1 The references to B. Sira are numbered according to Swete’s edition of 
the LXX. 

* Schechter’s probable conjecture for }}!N, which, however, Peters retains. 

3 955), 

* G& kat 6 Geos Snrjoe Tov Suwxduevor, following B. Sira’s thought of the 


avenging of the persecuted, cf. B. Sir. G& 6 yap xipios éxducav ExdiKhoer oe. 
5 Of. xii. 7. 


8 Gi dard USdrww els Oddaccay=O SX DNDN, cf. Koh. i. 7. 
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Koheleth. 


vii. 12 ,oan 5ya nana 5ya »5 


vii. 16 sn oonnn 5x) 
vii. 28 = smNyD AND INN DIN 
vii. 1 YID YNN DIN non 


NOW POD ay 
xu. 14 y7 ON) 21D ON 
vii. 5 prorat yp xd mso ow 


ix. 10 mwyd qr yon wwe dD 
nwy nD3 

MON NYT) PAWN AWYD px rr 
:mow ton ans swe Sewa 


xii. 13 yows Son aan AD 
Ow YD AN SY OdoNA nN 
rom 55 arp 


B. Sira. 
xiv. 27 aan mby2 nom? 
xxxv. 4 ponnn np ny bay? 
vi. 6 Loran yn qoiby wor] 
:moxp nse® pp Syay 
xiii. 25 yop Nowe! wre 2d 


tyn> oxy and ox 


we 
xxxvil. 12 On INDD WN DY IS 


MY Ww YIN Wwe 

xiv. 11,12 95 an 9b wm ons 
rw tty Sy) 

nayn Suswa xb]° 95 aor 
monn nip xd [y 

san wd Sixwd prim 

xliii. 27 joi xd mdw> ay® 


$5 sin 725 pp) 


The following may also be noted from passages in B. Sira 


not yet extant in Hebrew: 


11.14 yoad pss aan aD Td prs Sy 
where yy refers to “all 
that God doeth.” 


ovnded 343 75n WweEd 
:ybw> ann bx 


v.3 


XVilil. 6 od« €orw éAarrocar ovde 


mpooOeivat, 
‘ > ” > , ‘ 
Kal ovk gor e&iyviacat TO 
/ v4 
Gavydova Tod Kupiov. 


Xvilil. 22 pt) euzrodic js Tod azo- 


a / 
Sotvat edxnv edKaipws. 


1 This is in connexion with v. 20 FIN AYDSNA WIS WR. 


29x59. Syr. SD2. 


3 It is more likely that the reference is to Koheleth than to Job xxxiii. 23. 
Seadyah, however, cities B. Sir. as pbx 1319, as in Job. See Cowley and 


Neubauer p. xx. 
4 Cf. xii. 18. 


5 @& omits. Cf. v. 16 YN word Suwa 'S °5. But see Peters on the 


whole passage. 


6 xlii. 25 mg. has pow bon avy S35. 
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Koheleth. B. Sira. 
vii. 12 YR YI DID 4, 13) th PoBovpevo tov Kiprov 
pmbsan ows ay an ws éorat ex’ éoyatwv. 
PY2BOD IW WN 
x. 8 Spy 92 pow an = xxvii. 26 6 épvoowr Bobpov «is 
avrov éurecetrac’, 
xu. 9 pon nbap maw oamy = xxxvii. 23 avijp codds tov éavrod 
toyn® ns nyt and ay Aady madevcret. 


To the above instances may be appended one from the 
first ‘Alphabet’ or Acrostic of B. Sira (given in Cowley and 
Neubauer, pp. xxviii. f., and Dukes’ Rabbinische Blumenlese, 
p. 73). Many of the aphorisms in this collection are undoubtedly 
spurious: but some have been shewn to be genuine by the 
discovery of the Hebrew fragments, and this may therefore be 
genuine also. 


xi. 1 oven 136 Sy qond nby 3x9 vas by qond prt 
PVNYON DMN 32 9D :xyoy Ripa m> maw na 


But besides the passages in which there is a more or less 
close approximation in language, there are not a few in which 
Ben Sira has echoes of Koheleth’s thoughts. Several of these 
are noted by Wright (Hccl. pp. 41-46), but a few of his in- 
stances must be discarded, B. Sira’s meaning having been 
made clearer by the Hebrew text. The following, however, 
deserve consideration : 

Koh. i. 4. B.S. xiv. 18 (Heb.). “As leaves grow upon a 
green tree, whereof one withereth and another springeth up— 
so of the generations of flesh and blood, one perisheth and 
another ripeneth.” 

- Koh, iti. 7. B.S. xx. 6, 7 (Heb.). “There is one that is 
silent because he cannot answer, and there is one that is silent 


1 Perhaps from Prov. xxvi. 27, the latter half of which appears to have 
suggested B.S. xxvii. 27. @& Koh. is identical with B. 8. 
2 Gk rdv dvOpwrov. 
3 Dukes +NMW2'D). See also earlier in the Alphabet : 
pe a tps by mpaw (2qap) 13 x55 49, 
i.e. let him take to trading. 
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because he seeth [it is] time (ny). A wise man is silent until 
the time, but a fool observeth not the time.” 

Koh. iv. 8b. B.S. xiv. 4 (Heb.). “He that depriveth (y:1») 
his soul', gathereth for another;- and in his good things 
(;na192) shall a stranger revel.” 

Koh. v. 1 (E. V. v. 2). “Therefore let thy words be few.” 
B.S. vii. 14 (Heb.). “And repeat not (wn 5s) a word in a 
prayer.” 

Koh. v. 2,6 (H. V. v. 3,7) on the emptiness of dreams, cf. 
B.S. xxxi. 1-7 (&). 

Koh. v. 11b (BK. V. v.12b). “The abundance of the rich 
will not suffer him to sleep.” B.S. xxxiv. 1 (Heb.). “The 
wakefulness of the rich wasteth his flesh; his care dissipateth 
slumber.” 

Koh. vii. 8b. B.S. v. 11 (Heb.). “In patience of spirit 
(mi JAN) return answer.” 

Koh. vii. 14. B.S. xxxvi. 14, 15 (&@). “Over against the 
evil is the good, and over against death is life; so over against 
a pious man isa sinner. And thus look at all the works of the 
Most High, two and two, one over against the other.” See also 
xlii. 24. 

Koh. vii. 4b. B.S. xxxiii. 10b (Syr. only). “For who 
shall say unto thee What doest thou?” But cf. Job ix. 12. 

Koh. ix.16. B.S. xiii.22cd(Heb.). “A poor man speaketh?, 
and they hoot at him*; though he be wise that speaketh, there 
is no place for him.” 

Koh. xi. 10. B.S. xxx. 23ab (Heb.). “ Rejoice thy soul, and 
make thy heart joyful; and put vexation far from thee.” 


2. The use made of Koheleth by Ben Sira is important as 
a landmark for arriving at Koheleth’s date. 

The allusions to it in Wisdom are also important, but for a 
different reason. They afford an illustration of the light in 
which the book was regarded by the pious. As the Hasid 
annotator sometimes catches up Koheleth’s language in order to 
oppose him, so (even. more strikingly) the writer of Wisdom 
puts his thoughts, and his very wording, into the mouth of the 


1 Cf. Koh. ii. 10. 
2 So Syr. OW) Heb. &. 
3 yr yrinw’. Cf. Is. xxviii. 10. 
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ungodly, and raises his protest against them. In Wisdom, 
unlike Ben Sira, all the allusions are placed together in a con- 
tinuous passage (ii. 1-9)", as follows :— 

Koheleth. Wisdom. 


v.1. For they [the ungodly i. 16] said 
within themselves, reasoning 
not rightly, 


i. 23, v. 17. Short and sorrowful is our life, 
And there is no healing at a man’s 
end, 
vii. 8. And none was ever known who 
released from Hades. 
i. 19, ix. 11. v.2. Because by mere chance (atrocxe- 


dws) were we born, 
And hereafter we shall be as though 
we had never been; 
Because a smoke is the breath in 
our nostrils, 
And reason is a spark in’ the 
beating of our hearts, 
Ri. a. v.38. Which being quenched, the body 
shall be turned into ashes, 
And the spirit shall be dispersed 
as thin air. 
EAL 3, 16, ix. 5. v.4. And our name shall be forgotten 
in time, 
And no one shall remember our 
works; 
And our life shall pass away like 
the track of a cloud, 
ban ii. 11 ete. And shall be scattered as a mist 
Chased by the beams of the sun 
And by its heat overcome. 


vi, 12. v.5. For our life is the passing of a 
shadow, 
viii. 8, And there is no retreating of our 
end, 


1 Plumptre, pp. 71-74, cites several other passages in Wisdom which are in 
no sense quotations from Koheleth, or even allusions to his language, though ~ 
they are opposed to his spirit. ? i.e. either during, or kindled by. 
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Koheleth. Wisdom. 
viii. 8. v.5. Because it is sealed, and none 
turneth it back. 
ii. 24 ete. v. 6. Come then, and let us enjoy the 
good things that exist, 
xi. 9. ‘ And let us use the created world, 
as youth’ [alone] can, eagerly; 
ix. 8, v.'7. With costly wine and ointments 


let us be filled, 
And let no flower of spring pass 
us by. 
v. 8. Let us crown ourselves with rose 
buds ere they be withered ; 
v. 9. Let none of us be without a share 
in our wanton revelry, 
Everywhere let us leave tokens of 
our mirth, 
iii, 22, v. 18, ix. 9b. For this is our portion and this is 
our lot. 


§ 8. Greek language and thought. 


It has been urged as evidence for a late date of writing 
that the book has a strong Greek’colouring—that is, 1st that 
it contains Greek idioms and expressions, and 2nd that it is 
saturated with Greek philosophic thought. These two theories 
are quite distinct and must be treated separately. 

1. The presence of a large number of Graecisms in Koheleth’s 
language was first maintained by D. Zirkel’, and he is followed 
more or less completely by Kleinert, Graetz, Tyler, Plumpire, 
Siegfried and Wildeboer*. But though Koheleth has a few 
expressions which might have resulted from the prevailing 
Greek atmosphere of his time, there are none that demand this 
explanation; and several of the instances offered can be traced 
to the Greek language only by violence. 

i.3al. wown nnn. Plumptre confidently asserts this to be 
due to Greek influence; but Kleinert admits that it may be a 
favourite idiom of the author, and need not be Greek. Koheleth 

1 xal xpnodpeOa rH Krioer ws vedrnre ocrovdalws. ‘‘As in youth” or “as 
belongs to youth.” But the text may be corrupt. 

2 The subject, however, was broached a few years earlier by van der Palm. 

3 See. Literature at the end of the chapter. 
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varies it with nwa nnn i. 13, ii. 3, iii. 1 and pwn dy viii. 14, 16, 
xi. 2. It is interesting to note that the expression occurs in two 
Sidonian inscriptions of the 3rd century B.C." 

i. 13. “Wn, it is said, must be explained by cxérrecOa, But 
it is good Hebrew for ‘explore. Cf. Num. xiii. 2, 16, 17. 

id. yoyny xin. Zirkel says that sin corresponds to the 
Homeric use of the article as a demonstrative pronoun, and 
renders the words 4#v acxoAlav rovypav! But this has commended 
itself to no other writer. 

1.5. pomp. This, though corresponding to rapadewos, is not 
derived from it. Both? are derived from the Persian pairidaéza. 
p37 occurs also in S. of S. iv. 18, Neh. ui. 8, both of which 
books were entirely out of the range of Greek influence. 

i. 14, 11. 19, ix. 2,3. Apo. van der Palm connects it with 
cvpdopd, and it is pointed out that Solon’s reminder to Croesus’ 
“Man is altogether ovpdopy” is a thought parallel to that of 
Koheleth. But mpn in the sense of ‘mischance,’ ‘ catastrophe,’ 
is not necessarily Greek. The word, indeed, is colourless in 
Ruth ii. 3, but it certainly has a bad sense in 1 Sam. vi. 9%. 

u.15. cnt. Zirkel renders ére padAov, But tx cannot be 
equivalent to ér. It means “in these circumstances,” as in 
Jer. xxii. 15 95 aw ww. 

ii. 12, a1 mwy. Kleinert, Tyler and Siegfried take this 
to be a literal, and un-Hebrew, rendering of «d zpdérrew, It is 
true that the ethical sense ‘to lead a good life’ is vetoed by the 
following 31) AN, and is alien to the context. But though it 
means (as does et zpérrew) ‘to fare well, ‘to be in a prosperous 
state, it is not necessary to go to the Greek idiom for an ex- 
planation’. The verb nwy, as frequently in the book, has the force 
of ‘prepare,’ ‘acquire, ‘arrange for’ (cf. ii. 3); and the expression 
implies ‘to pursue a course of action that will bring prosperity,’ 
as Luther has it sich giitlich thun. Moreover the opposite 


1 Inscr, of Tabnith, c. 290 3B.c. Constantinople, no. 4 in G. A. Cooke’s 
North Semitic Inscriptions : 
wow nnn pina yr 3b 3D) ON 
Inser. of Eshmun-‘azar, c. 275 B.c., Louvre, CIS 1. 3, no. 5 in Cooke: 


wovn nnn ona asm Synd vp) ond ww od yor Sx 
2 rapddeoos came into the Greek language through Xenophon. 
3 Herod. 1. 32. 
4 Cf. MP Dt. xxiii. 11. 
5 Still less to read 310 NIN with Graetz, Bickell, Nowack, Cheyne. 
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expression myn mwy occurs in 2 Sam. xii. 18 with the corre- 
sponding meaning ‘be in a bad way ’—‘vex himself.’ 

iv. 15. ‘2wn abn. Zirkel’s reference to the Greek phrase 
Sevrepos tod BaciAews is not only unnecessary, but is in conflict 
with the straightforward meaning of the words, which state 
that a second youth rose up and took the place of the first 
youth who had succeeded the old and foolish king. The same 
questionable interpretation leads Delitzsch (followed by Wright) 
to seek an explanation in the construction €repos trav pabyrav of 
Mat. viii. 21’. 

v.9. 403 anx. This, says Zirkel, is a rendering of $Adp- 
yvpos. It might similarly be maintained that the book of 
Proverbs contains Graecisms: mAnow ane (xxi. 17) = dAndovos, 
moan 3anN (xxix. 3) = PiAdcodos! 

v.17. 75) "ws aw. Graetz and Pfleiderer strive to maintain 
that this represents xaAdv xaya6ov, So Plumptre, Siegfried and 
Wildeboer. But it is inconceivable that a writer with this 
Greek expression in mind should not have written 75 3.9 or 
rather 219) 75°. It is very doubtful if -ws can thus couple the 
adjectives with the meaning “good which is also beautiful,” 
though it is so taken in G, Syr. and Tg.’ It seems necessary, 
with Delitzsch, to depart from the Masoretic accentuation, and 
make 75’ ws resumptive of 210 ‘38 ‘NS WS—“ Behold what 
I have seen is good—what beautiful; namely that one should 
eat...etc.” 

v.19. ya$ nnnwa myn onbds>. Zirkel suggests that mayo has 
the force of remunerari, and has borrowed this meaning from 
dpei(BeoOac which can mean both remunerari and respondere. 
Various explanations of the passage are given in the notes. 
But a very simple one is available—‘ God answereth with the 
joy of his heart”—i.e. God answers his wishes and desires by 
giving him joy. Ps. lxv. 6 \aayn...nw1 illustrates the meaning 
of the verb; but an exact parallel occurs in 1 K. xviii. 24, 
UNO my ws DTN. 

vi.9. we on. Zirkel compares opp) ris Yuxfs in M. Aurel. 
iii. 15, a very late parallel! But 7$m occurs with a similar 
force in Job xxxi. 7, Hz. xi. 21. 


1 Bickell and Siegfried omit 93W7 as a gloss. 
2 Hos. xii. 9 NOM WANS iy is quite different. ‘‘ Guilt which is sin” = Guilt 
of such a kind as to deserve punishment, 
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vi. 12. owyy. Zirkel and Graetz refer this to zoveiy xpovov 
as its only explanation. See notes. 

vii. 14. mawary. Kleinert says the connexion between this 
and the Greek einpepia is ‘evident’; Siegfried holds it to be 
‘questionable,’ and Menzel condemns it as ‘frivolous’ But 
what other expression could possibly have been chosen as a 
contrast to myn ov? 

vii. 18. ob> nx xy’. Zirkel thinks that this can only be 
explained by the Greek péonv Badi{ew, But even if that were 
the meaning (which is improbable), the expression might be 
quite independent of Greek; and it would, in any case, be a 
very awkward way of rendering the Greek idiom. xy is used 
in the sense, frequent in later Hebrew, of ‘being quit of, or 
‘discharging,’ a duty. Cf. Mish. B’rak. ii. 1, Shabb. i. 3. If 
the view taken above (§ 5) on the composition of the book be 
correct, the clause o53...x» °> is the work of the God-fearing 
Jew who introduces such passages as ii. 14b, 17, v. 6b. 
He sweeps away Koheleth’s bitter worldly wisdom with an 
earnest comment in the interests of true religion—“for he 
that feareth God shall be quit of them all,” ie. shall fully 
accomplish his duty with regard to both sides of the question. 
He thus anticipates his final word in xii. 13f.: “ Fear God...for 
this is otwn 53.” . | 
' yi. 24. mmw ap. Kleinert explains this as “the essence of 
the thing” =76 ri éorw, But the meaning of the expression is 
clearly shewn in i. 9, iii. 15, vi. 9, where 76 ti éo7vv is impossible. 
The words must have the same force in all the passages, ‘ that 
which has come into existence,’ i.e. ‘ that which is.’ 

vii. 28. ots. This word is usually distinguished from wx as 
Mensch from Mann. Its use here with the latter meaning is 
explained by Graetz as being due to the Greek av@pwros, But 
in Gen. ii. 22, 23, 25, iii. 8, 12, 17, 20, 21 it is opposed to ‘woman’ 
as here; and the Greek influence is entirely imaginary. 

viii. 11. pans. Zirkel suggests that this is derived from 
pOéypu. But the resemblance is accidental. éritaypa has also 
been proposed as the source of the Hebrew word! Delitzsch 
derives it from the Persian paigam, Arm. patgam, which is 
derived from the ancient Persian paiti-gama—‘ tidings,’ ‘news.’ 
It occurs in Esth. i. 20, Dan. iii. 16°. 

xi. 13. Son. Tyler illustrates this by the Mishnic formula — 


1 See Bevan on the latter passage. 
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555m mnt—“ this is the general rule” or “the universal law.” He 
thinks that there is here “a pretty certain trace” of the influence 
of Greek philosophical terminology ; and he refers to 76 xafoXov, 
or 10 dAov, which is used in the same sense in Plato,—‘ the 
Universal’ deduced from the Particular. So Siegfried. 

But sn probably refers, quite simply, to the teaching which the 
Hasid has inserted in the body of the book,—“ All that I wish to 
say has been said already, and it comes to this: Fear God...etc.” 

It is thus, to say the least, very difficult to find any Graecisms 
in the language of the book. 

2. But the question whether Koheleth shews traces of the 
influence of Greek thought must now be considered; and it is 
one of the most interesting that his work affords. 

The most divergent views have been held on the subject. 
On the one hand Renan asserts “ Everything in the book can 
be completely explained by the logical development of Jewish 
thought. The author is very probably later than Epicurus; he 
seems, however, not to have received an Hellenic education. 
His style is purely Semitic. In all his language there is not a 
single Greek word, not a single characteristic of Hellenism.” 
On the other hand Tyler finds abundant evidence of the clearest 
kind of the influence of both Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. 
There is nothing, in the nature of the case, to render the 
supposition of Greek influence impossible. Alexander’s con- 
quests brought Eastern and Western thought into close contact; 
and during the last century and a half before the Christian era 
Palestine was saturated with Hellenism. Josephus (c. Ap. 1, 
§ 22) witnesses to the esteem in which Jews were held by 
Greeks. The book of Wisdom is strongly coloured by Greek 
thought’, and the writings of Philo. There are allusions to 
Stoicism in 4 Maccabees, “and more or less probable vestiges 
of Stoicism have been found in the oldest Jewish sibyl (c. 140) 
and in the Targum of Onkelos’.” Greek thought and feeling 
was thus “in the air,’ and had profound effects on the whole 
of Asia Minor’. 


1 See Bois, Origines de la Philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, pp. 211-309. 

2 Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 264. 

3 Moreover in the 1st century a.p. Josephus could say of the sect of the 
Pharisees 7 rapamdjotbs éore 7H map’ “EdXnot Trurky Aeyouévy (Vita § 2). He 
describes their attempt to combine fatalism with moral responsibility (Ant. 
xiii. 5, § 9. B,J. ii. 8, § 14), and their conduct of life according to the dictates 
of reason (Ant. xviii. 1, § 3). 
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But when Hellenism met Judaism the effects were not all 
on one side; there was action and re-action. Greek thought, 
like the queen of Sheba, not only brought gifts, but gained 
much by her presence among the Hebrews. The Stoic school, 
though it arose on Hellenic soil from public lectures at Athens, 
was not a purely Greek product. Zeno of Citium, the first 
founder of Stoicism, was of Phoenician descent, and his 
adherents and successors came from Hellenistic (as distinct 
from Hellenic) quarters—such as Syria, Cilicia and Pontus, 
Seleucia on the Tigris, Sidon, Carthage and other towns’. 
Stoicism, therefore, had its roots in the Oriental, and especially 
the Semitic, character. And a careful study of Koheleth’s 
thought and language tends to shew, not that he wrote under 
the infeence of Stoicism or of any other branch of Greek 
philosophy, bu: that as a thinking Jew he had the makings of a 
Greek philosopher. Wor Judaism and Stoicism could not have 
interpenetrated had the:e not been a common substratum of 
thought to render their junm-ture possible. It is shewn in 
K. Caird’s Evolution of Religien? that each of the three 
religions, Buddhism, Stoicism ana. J udaism, was the result 
of a development from the Objective to the Subjective. 
Buddhism rose from the polytheistic worship of the powers 
of Nature in the Vedic hymns, through the pantheism of the 
Upanishads, to the religion of Gautama. The Greeks first 
‘humanised’ their ancient pantheon—the gocs who had per- 
sonified the powers of Nature becoming gods who personified 
human aspirations and virtues; and thence, through the 
thought of an abstract fate or law of necessity, they passed 
to that of Reason, to that ideal of a spiritual principle which 
is implied in monotheism. And similarly, but on a higher 
plane, the Hebrew religion passed from primitive nature- 
worship, through the worship of an anthropomorphic Deity, 
to a purely spiritual conception of God. And thus it is that 
affinities can be found between these three religigns owing to 
natural development, more than to any direct influence of one 
upon another*. But the Hebrew and the Greek religions, 

1 See article ‘ Stoics’ in Encycl. Brit. 

2 Vol. 1., Lectures vii., x., xiii., xiv. \ 

® Dillon, Sceptics of the O.T., pp. 122-129, notes a relationship between 
' Koheleth and Buddhism, though he offers very small ground for ' belief that 


‘*‘Koheleth was acquainted, and to some extent imbued, with ths doctrines of 
Gautama Buddha.” 
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having advanced with an analogous development, began, in 
their later phases, to converge. And thus Koheleth’s affinities 
with Greek thought are close and significant. His book 
exhibits, more clearly than any other writing in the Old 
Testament, that observant philosophical side of the Semitic 
mind from which Stoicism sprang. 

It is possible, indeed, to go’behind Stoicism, and to compare 
his thoughts with a phase of Greek philosophy with which it is 
extremely improbable that he had ever come in contact—the 
teaching of Xenophanes’ of Colophon, the reputed founder of 
the Eleatic school. In the article ‘Xenophanes’’ in Encyel. 
Brit. the position is summed up as follows: “The wisdom of 
Xenophanes, like the wisdom of the Hebrew Preacher, showed 
itself, not in a theory of the universe, but in a sorrowful 
recognition of the nothingness of things and the futility of 
endeavour. His theism was a declaration not so much of the 
greatness of God as rather of the littleness of man. His 
cosmology was an assertion not so much of the immutability 
of the One as rather of the mutability of the Many.”. Of the 
few utterances of Xenophanes which survive, the following 
invite comparison with Koheleth: “From earth all things are, 
and to earth all things return.” This recalls not only Koh. iii. 
20, but also his manifold complaints as to the nothingness of 
things, the empty vapour of human life, the uselessness of 
striving after wisdom, wealth, or true happiness, for “all things 
go to one place.” Again, Xenophanes has no expectation that 
any man can arrive at certain knowledge of anything. “No 
man hath certainly known, nor shall certainly know, aught of 
that which I say about the gods and about all things: for be 
that which he saith ever so perfect, yet doth he not know it.... 
The gods did not reveal all things to mortals in the beginning: 
long is the search ere man findeth that which is better.” This 
is a faithful mirror of Koheleth’s despair of arriving at wisdom 
with all his searching (vii. 23f. and viii. 17); and of the 
scepticism of his reiterated questions Who knoweth? Who 
can bring a man to see? Who can tell a man? (ai. 21 and 
vi. 12). With regard to God, Xenophanes appears to be a 
theologian rather than a philosopher, a monotheist rather than 


1 flor. c. 520 B.0. 
2 By Dr H. Jackson. 
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a pantheist—that is if the surviving fragments of his own 
words are to be trusted, and not the statements made about 
him by later writers. He maintains the unity of God by 
opposing polytheism: but this need not imply the pantheistic 
unity of Being afterwards taught by his successor Parmenides. 
And it is exactly on this somewhat colourless monotheism that 
Koheleth takes his stand. He has lost the vitality of belief in 
a personal God, which inspired the earlier prophets. He never 
uses the personal Name JHVH, but always the descriptive 
title ‘Elohim’ or ‘the Elohim’'—the Deity who manifests 
Himself in the cosmic forces of Nature. At the same time he 
never commits himself to any definitely pantheistic statements, 
though some of his utterances shew that if he had come into 
' immediate contact with any of the later Greek schools he 
would probably have moved in that direction*®. Koheleth thus 
occupies (what may be called) debateable ground between 
Semitic and Greek thought. And it is possible that if more 
of Xenophanes’ writings were extant they might afford the 
closest parallel to that of the Hebrew thinker. But as it is, 
a more fruitful comparison can be drawn with the teaching of 
the Stoics, of whom a fairly extensive knowledge is available. 

At the outset it should be noticed that Koheleth does not 
shew the slightest trace of any borrowing from the Stoic 
terminology®. It is true that for some expressions it would 
be difficult to find Hebrew equivalents. But had he come 
into immediate contact with Stoicism, he could not have 
failed to shew some linguistic traces of its influence. But this 
does not affect the possibility of his Hebrew mind containing 
germs of Stoic ideas. 

In i. 10 f. he says that though man cannot discover God’s 
work from beginning to end, yet odin has been placed in his 
heart; he is endued with an innate longing to gaze into 
eternity; he has in him something of the Infinite. This 
thought, if carefully guarded, would not transgress the mono- 
theism of the Jew. The writer of the 8th Psalm could rejoice 
that man has been made to lack but little of Divinity— 
ondxp vyp intonn. And yet there is but a step from this to 


1 See p. 15. 2 See below. 

3 Cheyne mentions ciuapyévn, mpdvoia, pavracia, Gee ppdvycis, aperH,—to 
which might be added 7é trokeluevor, brn, délwpa, Td tryewouxdy, Kpaows, Sivaps, 
Adbyos (ratio), airia, and others, 
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Stoic monism. God or Zeus is for the Stoic the world-soul, the 
all-pervading principle, the fiery and ethereal Pneuma, which 
is identical with the Universe; so that man is a limb, a part, of 
the Universal Being. The Infinite has been placed within 
him. Thus the Jewish philosopher Koheleth who had “eternity 
in his heart” foreshadowed the Jewish philosopher Spinoza 
who viewed things sub specie aeternitatis. 

A direct corollary of Pantheism is Determinism. Since 
everything is derived from—since everything is—universal law 
and reason, every event, action, or phenomenon, is an inevitable 
result in the changeless causal connexion which governs the 
universe. There is no room for the free responsible action of 
any individual. And Koheleth, though he beats against the 
bars, feels that escape is impossible from the prison house of 
Fate. His book is full of this complaint. In iii. 1-9 he shews 
that every action, lying between the moment of a man’s birth 
and the moment of his death, must occur at a fixed time—fixed 
not by himself but by the Universal Cause of all things, which 
is God; man, therefore, can hope for no solid result dependent 
on himself—“‘ what profit can accrue to a worker from his 
labours?” This Universal Cause is infinitely stronger than 
man, so that it is useless to contend with it (vi. 10). “A 
crooked thing cannot be set right, and a defect cannot be 
numbered” (i. 15, vii. 13). “Everything which God doeth 
shall be for ever; to it nothing can be added, and from it 
nothing can be subtracted” (aii. 14). And as with the smallest 
events in life, so with the iron necessity of death. No one can 
restrain the wind, nor can anyone “ have power over the day of 
death, and there is no discharge in the war” (viii. 8). “No 
man knoweth his time; as fish that are caught in an evil net, 
and as birds that are caught in a snare—like them are the 
sons of men entrapped at an evil time when it falleth upon 
them suddenly” (ix. 12). 

But/ not only are men subject to an unalterable destiny. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in the 
same bondage. In the Stoic system this thought grew into an 
elaborate cosmology, partly derived from the earlier teaching 
of Heraclitus of Ephesus’. The infinite Pneuma exists in 

1 E. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus, tries to shew that 


Koheleth borrows not only his teaching but many details of language from 
Heraclitus. This is ridiculed by Bois, pp. 109-128. 
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varying degrees of tension; by this variety of tension it brings 
into being—not outside but within itself—all the countless 
individual things which make up the universe. But this 
differentiation will not be for ever. All things will again be 
resolved into the primary substance; all things will ultimately 
be re-absorbed into God. Then, in due order, the last cycle of 
development will be reproduced in its minutest details, and so 
on for ever. If Koheleth shewed any trace of this cycle 
doctrine in its Stoic form, it would be an indisputable proof 
that he had come under the immediate influence of the school. 
But though he shews no trace of the doctrine, he has in germ 
the underlying thought which contributed towards the forma- 
tion of it. He is burdened with “the flux of all things”; it is 
the cry of i. 4-1l1—the unceasing changes in Nature which 
produce nothing new; in ii. 15 he says “That which is, hath 
already been: and that which is to be, already is; and God 
seeketh out that which is driven away,”—i.e. brings again and 
again on the scene of the present that which has been driven 
into the past by the lapse of time; in vi. 12 a man’s life is said 
to be spent “like a shadow,” as in Ps. exliv. 4'; and, finally, 
the lament for the lost strength of youth in xii. 1-6 ends with 
an assertion (v. 7) which is not far removed from Stoic 
teaching. Some writers have thought that the latter half of 
xii. 7—“and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it ”—is 
an orthodox interpolation, and is opposed to 1. 21. But so far 
from being an interpolation, the words are valuable as shewing 
how near Hebrew thought could approach to the Stoic tenet of 
the re-absorption of all beings into the Infinite Being. The 
meaning may be made clearer by reference to Ps. civ. 29, 30. 
The Psalmist has been speaking, not of men, but of birds, 
beasts and fish: and he says “Thou takest away (ap1n lit. Thou 
_ gatherest to Thyself) their breath: they die, and to their dust 
they return. Thou sendest forth Thy breath: they are created, 
and Thou renewest the face of the earth.” And what is said 
in the Psalm of birds, beasts and fish Koheleth here implies of 
men; and in iii. 21 he doubts if it is possible to assume that 
there will, in this respect, be the slightest difference between 
men and beasts. 


1 Note the difference of thought in viii. 13, where the Hasid assigns to the 
wicked alone short-lived days like a shadow. 
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As long as the Stoic system confined itself to natural science 
it was possible for its supporters to maintain their theories. 
But confronted with the moral aspect of life, they were thrust 
between the horns of a dilemma. Either moral evil is the 
direct result of natural causes, in which case it is unavoidable, 
and therefore not really evil—or it is the result of a free-will 
which makes man’s soul in some sense independent of the law 
of causation. Chrysippus, and at a later time Seneca, strove 
hard to reconcile the two. The least unsuccessful of their 
answers to the problem was that Providence, or Causation, or 
God, works towards the general development and advantage of 
the Universe as a whole; individual men or animals or things 
are cared for only in that they are parts of the whole, and 
conditioned by it. So that that which appears to men evil— 
that which society must condemn and punish—is only part of 
the universal Providence, leading to a good result for the 
whole. Evil is not evil per se, but only in respect to in- 
dividuals. 

And Koheleth, confronted, as he shews all through the 
book, with the same problem of evil, is not satisfied with the 
solution which had sufficed for many of his forefathers, and 
which was offered by his orthodox annotator in ii. 26, iii. 17, 
viii. 12, 13, xii. 14—the solution of Psalms 1., xxxvii., xxi. and 
many others—that the wicked are bound to suffer for their wrong- 
doing, and the righteous to be saved and rewarded for their 
righteousness. He inclines to the Stoic solution. Exactly the 
same end comes to wise men and fools (ii. 14b-16), righteous 
and unrighteous (ix. 2, 3); there is no advantage in being swift 
or strong, wise or clever or skilful (ix. 11, 12); nay the 
very beasts are not distinguishable from man, for all have one 
breath and go to one place (iii. 18-21). All created things are 
infinitesimal fractions of the Universe. If, therefore, judgment 
and righteousness are dethroned from their place by wicked- 
ness (iii. 16), if the righteous often suffer while the wicked 
prosper (vii. 15, viii. 14), it is only that men, as individuals, 
may realise their true insignificance in the eternal order of 
things. 

There is yet another point to which the lines of Hebrew and 
Greek thought converge—the opposition of wisdom to folly. 
The Stoics taught that the wise man is he who is governed by 
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reason: the foolish man is irrational, ie. mad. There can be 
no mean between them. as adpwv paivera. Those who have 
rational common-sense (érioryjp~n), and those who have it not, 
make up the whole of mankind. This division of the world 
between the wise and the foolish obtains throughout the whole 
of the Hebrew Hokmah Literature. ‘Wisdom’ sometimes 
approached very closely to Piety: “the fear of the Lord 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding” (Job 
xxviii. 28, cf. Prov. i. 7, Ps. cxi. 10). But the tendency 
was towards the philosophical conception of Wisdom as the 
personification of the Divine Providence which created the 
world and which governs and preserves it. Thus from one 
point of view the ‘fool’ was a sinner. But the nearer the 
idea of Wisdom approached that of the Greek Logos, the more 
was folly regarded as the senseless rashness of the man who 
acted contrary to reason and his own interests and destroyed 
himself—i.e. madness. And it is this aspect that is prominent 
in Koheleth. Folly and madness (ni>bin) are closely associated 
in i, 17, ii. 12, vii. 25, ix. 3; and in vii. 17 to be over-wicked is 
to be foolish and to bring premature destruction upon oneself. 
Thus Koheleth contains many of the ‘seed-thoughts’ from 
which Stoicism sprang. Some of them are found in earlier 
writings—Job, Proverbs and a few of the Psalms; but Koheleth, 
as one of the latest of the Old Testament writers, has made the 
furthest advance along the line of philosophical development. 
But the truth of the position maintained in this chapter, 
that he had not come under the immediate influence of Stoicism, 
has no stronger proof than the scepticism which he displays. 
The Stoic was in the highest degree dogmatic: he left, as he 
fondly hoped, nothing unexplained. But Koheleth’s earnest- 
ness, the real pain that he feels when he sees wickedness in the 
place of righteousness, his keen desire for the welfare of his 
fellow men, all combine to make him dissatisfied with a philo- 
sophical dogmatism. Man and beast are equally insignificant 
and go to the dust together; but have either of them a future ? 
What of the ‘hereafter’ for which some were beginning to 
hope? He longs to discover God’s work from beginning to 
end. But he cannot; and he gives expression to doubts which 
are really more religious than Stoic certainty. His despair of 
knowledge has been compared above with the temper of Xeno- 
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phanes. But it may also be compared with that of Pyrrho and 
the later sceptics. Zeller sums up the teaching of Pyrrho under 
three heads: (1) the impossibility of knowledge, (2) the with- 
holding of judgment, (8) imperturbability. Of these the first 
two find a close counterpart in Koheleth. 

(1) Although he feels that there is a wide gulf fixed 
between wisdom and folly, yet he discovers that his wisdom 
leads to nothing. His great experience of wisdom and know- 
ledge proved to be a striving after wind (i. 17). The increase 
of wisdom and knowledge brings no advantage, but rather 
sorrow and grief (i. 18). Although wisdom intrinsically excels 
folly as light excels darkness, yet wise men and fools meet the 
same end. Why then did he take the trouble to be super- 
latively wise? It was all mere vapour (ii. 13-15). Nay, God 
has so arranged the nature of man (iii. 11), and of things in 
general (vii. 14), that it is impossible for man to discover what 
he really wants to know. In spite of failures Koheleth does not 
give up the attempt. He says to himself I will make myself 
wise. But it is all of no use; wisdom is far removed from him ; 
the knowledge of what exists is far off, and unfathomably deep 
(vii. 28, 24). The sole miserable result of his searchings and 
enquiries and calculations is the discovery that nearly all men, 
and all women, are unworthy of the name (vii. 25-28). The 
work of the Deity is as unknowable as the way of the wind, or 
the growth of the embryo in the mother’s womb (xi. 5). 

(2) This being so, the only attitude that he can adopt is 
one of scepticism (viii. 17). Six times he asks “ Who knoweth ?” 
or similar questions (i. 19, iii. 21, 22 b, vi. 12, vii. 7, x. 14), not 
with the gleam of hope with which David asked' “Who 
knoweth whether God will shew me pity, that the child may 
live?”, but with a hopelessness implying, that knowledge is 
impossible; man must give up the abbernat to reach it. 

(3) But of Pyrrhonic impertwrbability Koheleth has none. 
Had his question ‘ Who knoweth what is good for man in life ?’ 
(vi. 12), been put to the Greek philosophers, their answers— 
though arrived at in different ways—would have been very 
similar. 

The Stoic would say—lIt is to obtain peace and happiness 
by living in conformity to Nature. Man’s attitude towards fate 


1 2 Sam. xii. 22. 
4—2 
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must be that of Cleanthes'. The wise course is to act volun- 
tarily, not to be forced to act involuntarily, according to the 
dictates of Fate. 

The Epicurean would reply—The obvious duty laid upon 
you by Nature is to seek happiness—i.e. pleasure. A certain 
amount even of self-denial and pain may be advisable, if the 
result of it is likely to be the prevention of greater suffering or 
trouble. The swmmwm bonwm is a serene freedom from physical, 
and more especially from mental, ills—in a word drapagia., 

The Sceptic’s answer would be—The impossibility of know- 
ledge makes it foolish to strive after it.. By completely with- 
holding his judgment (dé¢acio—éroyyj—axaradyyia) man can 
arrive at an absolute calmness, unruffled by passion or desire. 

The contrast between these answers and Koheleth’s state of 
mind is evident. He flings himself against fate in despair. 
Every fresh wrong or injustice or inequality which he meets in 
the world causes a new pang. He “hates life” (ii. 17), and he 
“hates all his labour” that he has wrought (v. 18), and he 
“makes his heart despair of all his labour” (v. 20). And 
each time that his heart is driven back wounded and sore, he 
cries “there is no good in life except present enjoyment!” It 
is not the summum bonum; that is quite unattainable; he had 
made every possible attempt to reach it, and had failed (i. 12- 
ii. 11). It is simply a minimum malum, fortunately allowed 
to man by God, whereby “he shall not much remember the 
days of his life.” (See ni. 24f., ii. 12 f., 22, v. 18, 19, viii. 15, 
ix. 7-10, xi. 9a, 10.) 

To sum up. In the mind of Koheleth were germinating 
thoughts which find striking parallels in the fragments of 
Xenophanes, in the teaching of the earlier Stoics, and in that 
of the Sceptics represented by Pyrrho. And this is but a 
concrete example of the state of mind which must have been 
wide-spread in the Hebrew race during the last two centuries 
before Christ. It shews—not that Koheleth came under the 
immediate influence of any one Greek school, but—that the 
natural development of the two religions, Hebrew and Greek, 


1 dyou 6€ we & Zed xal ob ¥ 4 TMemrpwuevyn 
3rrot od” dpiv eiue dtareraypévos’ 
ws époual y doxvos: jv dé wh OAw 
Kakds yevouevos obdev arrov epoua. 
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proceeded (broadly speaking) on the same lines, and produced 
certain affinities between them. Before Christ came, and 
proved in His own Person that the Divine Being was not only 
Infinite but also Personal, it was inevitable that all religious 
thought which was unrestrained by orthodoxy and ancient 
- tradition should tend towards Pantheism—and its necessary 
corollary Fatalism. Before Christ rose from the dead, and 
proved in His own Person the certainty of a ‘hereafter,’ it was 
inevitable that, the key to life’s problems not yet being found, 
all knowledge should be only a ‘perhaps,’ and human judgment 
should be perforce withheld. 

But while the problems were the same to the Greeks and 
to Koheleth, his Semitic earnestness and his bitter disappoint- 
ments at the wrongs of the world prevented him from acquiescing 
in the complacent drapagia which the Greek schools accepted as 
their final aim. | 





It is unfortunate that Tyler, who points out some of the 
affinities with Stoicism, has tried to go further, and to shew 
that Koheleth was not only well acquainted with Stoicism, but 
that he was no less acquainted with Epicureanism, and that he 
set the teaching of the two schools over against each other to 
dissuade his readers from following either’! 

It is exceedingly difficult to find the slightest trace of 
Kpicureanism in the book. 

As in the case of Stoicism, Koheleth makes no use of the 
scholastic terminology’. 

But the passages on which Tyler, and the writers who 
follow him, lay great stress are those in which present enjoy- 
ment is stated to be the only good thing for man. Siegfried 
goes so far as to assign all these passages to a Sadducean 
interpolator with Epicurean tendencies*®. It has been shewn 
above that Koheleth’s thought is totally distinct from that of 
Kpicurus. Tyler represents Koheleth as teaching that “there 

1 Jerome, Comm. on Eccl., says on ix. 7-9 that the author appears to 
reproduce the ideas of some Greek philosophers, in order to refute them. 
_ Bar Hebraeus (+1286) thinks that Solomon wished to defend in this book the 
opinions of Empedocles the Pythagorean. 


2 e.g. 7d kavovixdy, mpddnis, eldwrov, oUmmrTwua. 
3 See § 5, p. 30. 
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is no special divine care manifested on man’s behalf. Jf he is 
wise’, therefore, he will derive the utmost possible enjoyment 
from the world, during the continuance of his fleeting life.” 
But he misconstrues his meaning. The expression is very 
different from Koheleth’s repeated complaint—* There is no- 
thing good for a man except to eat and drink and enjoy 
himself.” 

In iii. 19-21 Tyler sees the Epicurean denial of the Stoic 
belief that man is distinguished from the beasts by a rational 
soul; and he thinks that v. 20 is not inconsistent with the 
Epicurean theory that the soul is composed of fine ethereal 
atoms, which are scattered into the ether at the moment of 
death. If it is not inconsistent with the theory, it is only 
because it has nothing to do with it. Koheleth’s meaning is 
perfectly clear: The bodies of men and beasts both return to 
dust; and what wili happen to the spirit of each, no man can 
possibly say. y 

In v. 19 Tyler finds another trace of Epicurean doctrine. 
Since all the universe is composed of atoms, the Gods must 
also be of the same nature. They are composed of very fine 
atoms; they live in the empty spaces between the worlds; they 
have dwellings and nourishment; and they enjoy the pleasures 
of conversation—in the Greek language, or something like it. 
They are, in fact, men in an ideally perfect state, immortal and 
free from pain or want. They may, therefore, be conceived as 
enjoying life in a manner analogous to that of men. In v. 19 
the influence of his religion causes Koheleth to retain the 
name DONT as a singular noun, but otherwise the phrase is 
strictly Epicurean. God has a joy answering to—antiphonal 
with—the joy of man. 

A startling theory is thus built upon a very narrow founda- 
tion. Two or three suggestions have been made for the 
rendering of 125 nnmwa my (see notes). The simplest is that 
of Ewald and Nowack noticed above, p. 41; “God answers 
with—by means of—the joy of his heart.” This use of the 
preposition finds an exact parallel in 1. K. xviii. 24: ws onda 
wx. my—“the God who shall answer by fire,” i.e. by granting 
the fire for which we pray. 





1 The italics are mine. 
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LITERATURE. The following are among the principal 
writings which bear upon the question of Greek influence, 
either in language, or in philosophic thought. 

a. Those who are more or less fully in favour of it: 

Zirkel, Untersuchungen viber den Prediger, Wiirzburg 1792. 
Hitzig, Comm. 1st Ed. 1847. Kleinert, Der Prediger Salomo, 
Berlin 1864, see St. Kr. 1883, 761-782. Graetz, Comm. 1871. 
Tyler, Comm. Ist Ed. 1874, 2nd Ed. 1899, see Modern Review 


_ 1882, 225-251, 614-617. Plumptre, Comm. 1881. Aug. Palm, 


Q. viber die nacharistotel. Philosophie, Mannheim 1885. Kue- 
nen, Hinl. A. T. § 105. 9. Cormill, Hinl. A. T. § 45. 4. 
K. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Eph., nebst 
einem Anhang iiber heraklitische Hinfliisse im alttestamentlichen 
Koheleth und besonders im Buch der Weisheit, 1886, see JprTh. 
1887, 177-180. C. Siegfried, Prediger wu. Hoheslied (in Hand- 
komm. z. A. T.) 1898, see. ZwTh. 1875, 284-291, 465-489. 
Wildeboer (in Marti’s Kurz. Handkomm. z. A. T.) 1898. 

b. Those who are opposed to it: 

Fr. Delitzsch, Bibl. Komm, Vol. 4, 1875, p. 319. Renan, 
? Ecclésiaste, 1882, p. 63. Nowack, in Kurzgef. Exeget. Hand- 
buch z. A. T. (2nd Ed. of Hitzig), 1883, pp. 194f. Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, 1887, pp. 260-272. Menzel, Der griechische 
Einfluss auf Prediger wu. Weisheit Salomos, Halle 1889, pp. 8- 
38. Bois, Origines de la Philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, Paris, 
1890, pp. 53-128. Article ‘ Keclesiastes’ in Hastings’ B.D. by 
Peake; do. in Encycl. Bibl. by A. B. Davidson. Volz, Th.DZ. 
Feb. 3, 1900, review of Tyler’s 2nd Kd. 
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2. NOTES ON SELECT PASSAGES. 


Cuap. I. 


Ch. i. v. 4. nbdwyd ‘in perpetuity, ‘continuously, ie. as con- 
trasted with the changing generations of men. The expression 
does not imply the eternity of the material world, and is not 
opposed to the writer’s feeling of the ‘flux of all things,’ which, 
had he been under the immediate influence of the Stoics, might 
have led him to their cycle. doctrine. See p. 48. 

v. 7. odomonw. The relative w cannot mean ‘whence,’ as 
> Vg. Luth. A. V., but ‘whither’—cf. Num. xiii. 27, 1 K. xii. 2; 
and nw means ‘thither’—cf. 1 S. ix. 6, Jer. xxiii. 3. Hier. and 
Tg. explain the method of circulation—that the waters run 
back from the sea by hidden channels (venae) to their sources. 
Ibn Ezra prefers evaporation. For both cf. Lucret. v. 261-272. 

v. 8. ayy not ‘wearisome,’ & xorwdes, but ‘wearied, as in 
Dt. xxv. 18, 2 S. xvii. 2, the only other passages in which the 
word occurs. All creation shares with man the weariness 
caused by unceasing, but aimless, change. 

3275 ‘No man can utter it’—the weariness. 

v.10. oN w 727 wv, see App. II. p. 138. soxw. Elliptical for 
yoy w. Cf. xii. 1, Ex. xxii. 8. 


. ¢ . 
Nin won vr. mt is not governed by maxx. The expression . 


approaches the Mishnic 7! in a predicative sentence. Cf. 
Kelim v. 10, B’koroth vii. 5. It occurs i. 17, ii. 23, iv. 8, v. 18, 
vi. 2. 

423 ‘already. NH and Aram. In BH only Koh. ii. 12, 16, 
iii. 15, iv. 2, vi. 10,ix.6,7. In Syr. and Tg. sometimes ‘perhaps.’ 

myn. Sing. after the collective owby, as in ii. 7a. Cf. Ges. 
K. § 145 wu. 

v.14. nynmyr. The expression occurs seven times in Koh. 

The derivation of niyo from pyr ‘break’ may be discarded at 
once, though it was the favourite derivation in early times. 
Tg. nyvwan. Rashi raw. Vg. Afflictio. A.V. Vexation. 

Derived from nym ‘feed,’ it may have one of two meanings: 

1. Lit. ‘feeding on wind’; so Aq. 3®. In his Comm. on 
Koh. Jerome says “RooTH Aquila et Theodotion vopjv, Sym- 
machus Bockyow, transtulerunt.” 
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2. From the sense of ‘feed on’ comes that of ‘delight in’, 
and so ‘be eager for, ‘strive after’—which is probably Koh.’s 
meaning. Cf. Prov. xv. 14 || wpa, and especially Hos. xii. 2 
mn ay || asp at. The cognate ;17 occurs with the same 
meaning: i. 17, iv. 16 mn"; ii. 22 125. 

v.15. Perhaps, as Renan suggests, an aphorism well known 
at the time. 

ind. Dan. iv. 33 and frequently in Syr. Tg. In BH only 
vii. 13, xii. 9 (both Piel). Siegfried may be right in emending to 
AN? , parallel with mynd, as G& éxxoopyOijvar with dpbynOjvan. 

v. 16. snppymondain. Coordination to express ‘I greatly 
multiplied’; as in iv. 1,7. Cf. Ges. K. § 120, d and e. 

oder» Sy. Koheleth finds it difficult to wear consistently 
his Solomonic disguise—which, indeed, he deliberately throws 
off in ii. 12. The expressions (here and in ii. 7, 9) “all that 
were before me over J.”—“in J.”—are unsuitable as referring 
to David and Saul, and make it probable that he himself really 
held some high official position in the city. See pp. 9, 10. 

v.17. mans). Waw consecutive. iv. 1,7 are the only other 
instances in the book. In NH it is unknown. 

nyt). According to the Masoretes it is an infinitive = nyt, 
“to know wisdom, and to know madness and folly.” But the 
balance of the verse is better maintained if (with @ Pesh. Tg.) it 
is treated as a substantive, and pointed NVI}. Koheleth deter- 
mined to know ‘wisdom’ and ‘knowledge’ on the one hand, 
and their opposites ‘madness’ and ‘folly’ on the other. 

midson, ii. 12, vii. 25. The sing. ndsin nowhere occurs. In 
this passage G renders by a plur., but in the other two by a 
sing. In all three, however, the word should probably be 
pointed mibbyn, as in x. 13. In each case the form in mj- may 
have been due to map which stands in close connexion with 
it. See on x. 13. 

mbsw for mbsp, here only. Hier. stultitiam. But & Pesh. 
Tg. Venet. all render ‘understanding. Cf. nmr xii. 11. 

nyt...m2nx). On the clause see App. Il. p. 156. 

v. 18. so". For the construction cf. Prov. xi. 17, 
xviii. 22. 


1 Gesenius compares Cicero, Pis, 20, “‘ his ego rebus pascor, his delector, his 
perfruor.” 
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Cuap. II. 


Ch. ii. v. 3. qwnd. Hitzig endeavours to explain this, in 
connexion with the following 35), as a metaphor from a beast 
of burden drawing a cart. But wn is evidently used in the 
NH meaning ‘refresh. Delitzsch refers to Hagigah 14a: 
ons om by 125 poe maw Sy2—“the Haggadists refresh the 
heart of men like water.” 

moana am 25). A circumstantial clause, forming a paren- 
thesis, so that tnxd) is a second infinitive dependent oh ‘nn. 
3m) (in BH ‘ drive’) is here used, like yw, with a force peculiar . 
to NH. In the Mishna it has two shades of meaning—1. ‘act’ 
or ‘behave,’ cf. Abod. Zar.iii.4: 2. ‘be accustomed,’ cf. P*sah. 
iv. 1. These meanings pass into each other; so that the 
expression here may be rendered ‘my heart behaving as usual 
with wisdom.’ 

v.5. mom. See § 8, p. 40. Cant. iv. 13, Neh. ii. 8 only 
(both in sing.). In the Mishna the plur. is nom». 

v.6. mova. In Neh. ii. 14 the ‘king’s pool’ is mentioned, 
which appears as ‘Solomon’s pool’ in Jos. B. J. v. 4. 2. ‘ 

pnd masc. after mia72, as Gen. xxxii. 16, Jobi.l4al. Cf. 
Ges. K. § 145 wu. 

oxy. An accusative qualifying, or particularising, an in- 
trans. verb. Cf. Is. v. 6, Prov. xxiv. 31. 

v.7. 2PD. See“Baer Qu. Vol. p. 61. 

v.8. now my. For this collocation of numbers to express 
a large or indefinite quantity cf. Jud. v. 30 oynom om (and 
Moore’s note). 

Of the numerous explanations of the arag Aey. mw the 
following may be noticed’: 

(1) ‘Cup-bearers.’ @& © oivoxdov kai oivoxdas. Hier. Comm. 
Ministros vini et ministras, apparently reading the words as 
niwv) I’, and connecting them with J sw ‘pour. Hier. 
transliterates SADDA and SADDOTH. 

(2) ‘Cups. Aq. KvdAtcioy kai xvdikia, & (Hier.) Mensarwm 
species et appositiones. Hier. Scyphos et urceos in ministerio ad 
vina fundenda. Tg. “pipes which pour tepid water and pipes 
which pour hot water ” (!). 


1 For others see Delitzsch’s commentary in loc. 
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(3) ‘Musical instruments.’ Kimchi-wr>. Luther allerlet 
saitensprel. 

(4) ‘Chariot’ or ‘Litter.’ Rashi on Hrub. 30 b. 

(5) ‘Lady’ or ‘concubine’ This meaning is arrived at in 
various ways: (a) from the meaning ‘chariot.’ Parallels are 
suggested in Arab. z’ynat, a woman’s carriage, and so the 
woman herself; Turk. odaliske, a woman’s chamber, and so 
‘woman. (b) maIw=nw from / nw ‘be violent’ (cf. Ps. xci. 
6), and so ‘be strong or lordly.’ Arab. sayyid (cf. Span. 
cid) ‘a lord” fem. sayyidat ‘a lady’; whence the vulgar 
Arab. sidi ‘my lord, sitt? ‘my lady.’ Siegfried notes that in 
the Spanish Arabic of Petro de Alcala sitt denotes ‘ concubine.’ 

Whether any of these derivations be correct or not, the 
meaning ‘concubine’ seems clearly required by the context; for, 
firstly, the words appear to be explanatory of o49n 92 nin, and 
secondly, an enumeration of the luxuries of a Solomon would 
be incomplete without a reference to his harem’. 

v.9. smppim. Siegfried emends wyn "mM ‘nbt3n in accord- 
ance with i. 16, ii. 4; but this is unnecessary. The object of 
the verb is the idea contained in sno33—‘I grew great and 
continually greater. Cf. Ges. K. § 120d. 

v.11. S92 *~ ¢mB. For the pregnant construction ‘turn 
to and fix the attention upon’ cf. Job vi. 28 2 4b. 

miwyd ndoyw. Cf. Gen. ii. 3, Joel ii. 20f. On the gerund, 
see Ges. K. § 1140. 

v.12. mibsin. See on i. 17, x. 13. 

Siegfried transposes the two halves of the verse—‘ there was 
no profit under the sun (v.11), for what can men (do) that come 
after the king? That which they have already done.’ This, 
he says, supplies the reason for v. 11, the reason being ‘ that 
Solomon, who is here introduced as speaking, has no certainty 
that his work, on which he has bestowed such labour, will 
abide.” But it is difficult to see how this meaning can be 
derived from the words. 

Euringer would read 7®Y (cf. Ex. xviii. 18) , which he takes 
to be the reading which gave rise to 7#Y MT, and 1¥Y Hier. 
Pesh.,—‘ that which was long ago his doing.’ 

But the versions point to a simpler explanation: 


1 Euringer (Der Masorahtext des Koheleth) suggests the emendation. nny my, 
which is simple and attractive, but without support. 
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G or tis avOpwros bs éreActoetar oriow tHs BovAys; Ta doa 
eroinoev aityv. [Bovdyn here and in & is a rendering of the Aram. 
729, cf. Dan. iv. 24.] : 

@...65 Cledoerar éricw Tod Bacirews, oiv Ta boa éroinoav aityy, 

Hier. C....qui possit ire post regem atque factorem suum. 

Pesh....“ after the king in judgment, still more with his 
Maker.” 

Bresh. Rab. I7My 733 We nN, 

Tg. is a loose paraphrase, but apparently followed the MT. 

Two points require notice: (1) that 1mwy is variously read 


IBY (or NY) @, INYY Pesh. Hier., YY G; (2) that rao is” 


omitted in all except Tg. and B’resh. Rabb. It seems therefore 
that the reading 37¥Y explains the others; and the passage will 
run “ What is man [i.e. what can man do] that cometh after 
the king? That which he [the king] hath done” [or with 
q22 “hath already done”). 

Delitzsch’s rendering “him whom they made so long ago” 
involves an awkwardness in the use of nwy; and as a description 
of Solomon the phrase is somewhat pointless; moreover it 
necessitates the retention of the doubtful 725. 

For the redundant inwy ws ns cf. Zech. xii. 10; but see 
Ges. K. § 138 e, footnote 1. 

v.15. P23, So Baer; but ™? in the Mantua edition. 
Cf. v. 7, iii. 19. 

x oi. Cf. Gen. xxiv. 27. Ges. K. § 135e. 

ww. Cf. Jer. xxiv 15. 

v. 16. oan ODN TADwa. Koh. takes his stand at a point 
in the future, and looks back into the past. 

sawn. Cf. wwe dwa viii. 17, wine v. 4. 

pon. Accus. temporis. Ges. K. § 1187. 

ys). Winckler’s emendation 4s) is quite unnecessary. Koh. 
uses the style of the taunting Kinah. Cf. Is. xiv. 4, Ez. xxvi. 17. 

v.20. YN, See Baer. In BH elsewhere only in Niphal. 
Pael occurs in Aram. and Hithp. in NH. 

v.22. min. The participle occurs in BH Neh. vi. 6 only. 

sin’, See Baer. Cf. OnY ii. 18. 

v.24. Soxw. Evidently to be emended Ssxwn; it arose 
either from the dropping of the » after o1N2, or under the 
influence of ii. 13. 

mam anew. The best Mss of G, and Pesh., point to a 


a ae 
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reading ANY) ANw’w) (see App. Il. p. 153). If this was the 
original reading, the similarity of the first two syllables ww 
may have caused one of them to be dropped, forming nnw, and 
then msn would arise to assimilate the constructions; or, as 
before, the corruption may have been due to i. 13. 

v.25. win. In NH and Aram. win, =, means ‘feel pain’; 
Tg. here swwn. Hence it may denote any kind of feeling; here 
it is one of enjoyment. On & see App. II. p. 153. 

yoo pin ‘apart from—without—me’ is meaningless, and 
the rendering ‘more than I’ is impossible. There is strong 
evidence (@&, Pesh., 8. H., Hier. C., Copt.) for the emendation 
yon ’n ‘apart from Him,’ i.e. God. The expression is unique 
in BH, corresponding to Aram. 1» 73, = 3>4. 

v. 26. mo mi ban nt p3 must be a gloss. It is meaning- 
less in connexion with the words either of Koheleth or the 
Hasid. This, and the similar addition in vii. 6, appear to be the 
only instances of glosses introduced after the book had been 
completed in its triple form. 


Cuap. III. 


Ch. iii. vv. 2-8. It has been suggested that the 14 couplets 
were not originally in their present haphazard order. The 
simplest re-arrangement would be to transpose 2b and 3a, and 
to make 5a precede 4a. The couplets then fall into groups :— 
a pair of contrasts whose subject is human life and death (birth 
and death, killing and healing) are followed by four sets of 
three: (1) the treatment of landed property, (2) emotions of 
joy and sorrow, (8) the preservation and loss of property in 
general, (4) emotions of friendship and enmity. But such 
artificial arrangements are alien to the temper of Koheleth. 

v. 5. pax yownd implies the marring of good soil. 

max ows. Cf. Is. v. 2. 

The three hostile actions in 2b, 3b, 5a are found in 2 Kin. 
iii. 19, 25. 

v. 11. mp’. In classical Heb. ‘beautiful’; but in NH it 
has the more general force which belongs to «adds—good, 
proper, fitting. Cf. v. 17. 

obyn nx. This passage is discussed by Hitzig (Th. St. Kr. 
1839, p. 513), Umbreit (do. 1846, p. 417), and W. Grimm (Zw Th. 


| 
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1880, p. 274). The various methods of treating the words are 
of three kinds: 

(1) Emendations. Hitzig invents a word Dey, to correspond 
to the Arab. ’ilam ‘knowledge.’ Bickell proposes poy7 ‘that 
which is hidden.’ Cheyne, 1299 ‘the task.’ 

(2) The second class of explanations follow & rév aidva, 
giving oby the late meaning ‘world’ which it bears in Pesh. 
Tg. Mishn. 

Gesenius and others understand it of ‘worldliness’ (cf. 
1 John ii. 16) or of worldly duties considered as good things 
(Luther): but these are impossible. A favourite explanation 
has been that God has placed the world in man’s heart, so that 
his heart is “a Microcosm in which the great world is mirrored.” 
So Ewald, and formerly Cheyne. The latter (Job and Solomon, 
p. 210) quotes Bacon’s Advancement of Learning—“‘God has 
framed the mind like a glass, capable of the image of the 
universe, and desirous to receive it ‘as the eye to receive light.” 

But not only does oby’ occur nowhere else in BH with the 
NH sense of ‘world, while it is found in six other passages in 
Koh. with a temporal force—but it is, in this passage, in evident 
contrast with the word ny ‘time,’ which occurs 30 times in the 
preceding verses of the chapter. 

(83) ‘Eternity. Zoéckler understands it of man’s inborn 
intuition of God’s eternal Being and government. Cf. Rom. 
i, 19. 

Delitzsch gives desideriwm aeternitatis; man knows that 
everything has its appointed ny, but there is planted within 
him an impulse towards that which is beyond time. 

But the best explanation is that of Grimm, who is followed 
by Nowack and Wildeboer. He suggests notio aeternitatis. 
The popular conception of ‘eternity’ is that of unlimited time— 
innumerable niny stretching into the past and future’. Man 
can see that God has made everything excellent in its own 
proper time—he can understand, that is, individual miny in 
which God’s working is revealed to him; but God has also 
placed in his heart (i.e. mind) a conception of the sum-total of 
the minv; “but in such a way that” (ws San) he cannot 


1 See Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Engl. transl. pp. 162-166. 
2 Cf. Cicero, De juvent. i. 26, ‘Tempus est pars aeternitatis.”’ 
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“ discover”—understand the true inwardness of—“the work 
which God doeth from beginning to end.” 

mip. Late Heb. for pp, vii. 2, xii. 18; Joel 1. 20; 2 Chr. 
xx. 16 only. 

v. 12. a mwyd. Some have thought that this is a Graecism, 
representing Pai) Tparretv. But see § 8, p. AO. 

v.15. nynbowsr. Cf. Ges. K. § 114A, 7. 

AT ns wpa’. God seeks out, and brings again on to the 
scene of the present, that which has been driven into the past 
by the lapse of time. 

But in early times 977) was universally considered as mascu- 
line—G Aq. tov dwxdpevov, & trip trav éxdwxopévwv, and even 
B. Sira v. 3 DET wpas 93. So Pesh. Tg. And Lucifer 
Calar. has et deus reqwiret ewm qui persecutionem patitur. 

v.16. ywrn and piyn. G& reads them as }@1} and PO; 
so Lucifer, vidi sub sole locwm judicti, illic impius, et locwm 
justi, illic impius'. The following verse was evidently the 
cause. 

v.17. oy. (1) This has been explained as referring to a 
future time; Hier. in tempore judicii, in futurum judiciwm. 
Tg. N20 837 OY. 

(2) Some writers understand ow to mean ‘with God’; 
but, only one, equally doubtful, expression is adduced to support 
it—Gen. xlix. 24 bse jax myn own. 

(3) Del. Now. Wildeb. and others read 5% ‘he hath 
appointed,’ cf. Ex. xxi. 13. This makes good sense; but a 
strong objection to it is the distance at which the word stands 
from its object ny. Koheleth, though his style is not classical, 
is never awkward or unrhythmical. A verb, especially a mono- 
syllable, in such a position is as unlikely in Hebrew as it would 
be in English. 

(4) G&® omits it (see App. II. p. 141) ; and it is not impossible 
that Oo’ was a mere corruption, arising from the accidental 
doubling either of the last syllable of the foregoing nwyn or the 
first of the following ‘nape. 

v. 18. moat by with an ellipse of ‘it is’ or ‘it happens,’ 
referring to the state of things described in v. 16. Siegfr. 
unnecessarily inserts oY, having omitted it at the end of v. 17. 
naas Sy occurs vii. 14, viii. 2 only. Classical Heb. 125 Sy or 


ast Sy. 
1 Reading etdceBjs as doeBis. 
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pind Inf. Kal, J, cf. M9 Is. xlv. 1, 12 Jer. v. 26. 

The root meaning is ‘purify’; Venet. xaOaipeiv atrovs, cf. Ass. 
bardrw ‘be shining” @ duxpwei, Hier. C. separat, adopt the 
secondary meaning ‘choose,’ ‘select, found in 1 Chr. vii. 40, 
ix. 22, xvi. 41, Neh. v. 18 only (always partep.). BDB (with 
R.V.) “that God may prove them,” as Vg. ut probaret eos, and 
Tg. “that there may come upon them plagues and evil diseases 
to try them and prove them.” 

But this is without parallel in BH; and (if the gist of the 
passage has been rightly explained in § 4, pp. 15, 17) it is 
not Koheleth’s meaning at all. 

In NH the word frequently denotes ‘make clear,’ ‘ bring to 
light, cf. Shabb. 74a, 138a; the adj. 12 Sanh. 7b; and the 
Rabbinic y2 Sy perspicue. And this gives the required sense 
here. The rendering of A.V. is perfectly adequate, “that God 
might manifest them,” i.e. shew them in their true light—as 
beasts. 

maby. Teg. wnnd: “that He [God] might see whether they 
would turn in repentance.” But all the other versions express 
‘to shew,’ i.e. nin) (=miwinb)), which should probably be 
read. ; 

DAY cf, NINY 11,22. Baer accentuates as follows: 72n2 Of” 
pnd mn, “that they are beasts—they for their part,” the 
last two words being ironical; “even men who vaunt their 
superiority over the beasts!” (Ewald héchstselbst.) If the 
text is to stand this is the best explanation of it. 

Delitzsch: “they in and of themselves,’—viewed as mere 
men—reads too much into the words. 

But it is probable that the text is corrupt. In & the 
following verse begins with kai ye atdrois ob [us S, om. AC, ? dri] 
ovvavrnua... which suggests that ond o3 is the true reading at 
the end of v. 18, the corruption npn having been due to the 
same syllables in the preceding word. pnb o3 “even to them- 
selves” will mean “even in their own estimation.” 

v.19. 31°. Itis not improbable that od in @ may be an 
intentional corruption of ér. for the sake of orthodoxy. Some 
alterations in &@ are undoubtedly of this nature, cf. xi. 9. But 
since the unorthodox conclusion cvvavrnpa év adrots is left un- 
tampered with, it is possible that the error was accidental. 

"y mpo a. It is clear that m7pp must have the same 
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meaning throughout the verse; and the words, therefore, 
cannot be rendered “for a chance are the sons of men and a 
chance are the beasts, and one chance is unto them.” pp is 
in each case the ‘mischance,’ the ‘catastrophe’ of death. All 
the versions treat the first and second mp as in the construct 
state. A proverbial sentence is thus formed, after the manner 
of Prov. xxv. 20, 25, xxvi. 9, 14, 21 etc., which must be rendered 
“‘as the mischance of the sons of men, so is the mischance of 
the beasts.” According to Baer this may be spelt "P, cf. ii. 15. 

sn. The word is unique in Koh. It occurs only in Prov. 
xiv. 23, xxi. 5, in both of which it assumes this hiphilic form in 
opposition to another hiphilic form "0M, Koh. elsewhere uses 
yon and sn; and since in this passage &, = and © all render 
the clause as an interrogation, 1n should be emended to 
anv av (cf. vi. 8, 11): “what superiority hath the man over the 
beast? None!” 

v.21.° mvyvn...nbyn. That the » in these words should be 
the article (A.V.) is rendered impossible both by the sense of 
the passage, and by the presence of the pronoun sn. Following 
the versions the words must be pointed interrogatively, N74 
and 79Y1; “who knoweth with regard to the spirit of the sons 
of men (casus pend. as in v. 13) whether it goeth upwards, and 
the spirit of the beast whether it goeth downwards to the 
earth ?” 

On the connexion of thought between this and xii. 7 see 
§ 8, p. 48. 


Cuap. IV. 


Ch. iv. v 1. OpwUN, Cf. Am. iii. 9, Job xxxv. 9. The 
pointing here is evidently intentional, to distinguish the 
abstract subst. ‘oppressions’ from the pass. particp. in v. 2. 

n> onpwy 1. It is possible to supply }»x from the pre- 
ceding clause: “and from the hand of their oppressors (there 
was no) power (of deliverance).” But this is awkward. A.V., 
R.V. “and on the side of their oppressors was power,” making 
3 equivalent to 1 Sy; but there is no other instance to support 
this. The same sense, however, can be reached in another way: 
“and from the hand of their oppressors (went forth) power.” 
Gins., Del., Now., Siegfr. give n3 the meaning ‘violence’ (Vg. 

M. 5 
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violentiae), which it nowhere else bears. Koh. simply means 
that as the oppressed had no helper, for the oppressors might 
was right. Pesh. omits the waw of 4. 

v. 2. maw. See Ges. K. § 118 gg. Emendations navy 
(Siegfr.), naw) (Euringer), are unnecessary. ’ 

amy=nn ay. Cf. py (v. 3)=jn ow. Mishn. i'd. 

v.3. "Ivy Aws ns. The verb is mentally supplied from 
the foregoing naw. 

v.4. yrwo. ‘Skill? ‘ability’ asin ii.21. In v. 10 it rather 
means the success or profit which ability earns. Cf. verb Kal 
xi. 6, Hiph. x. 10. 

xn. The nearest English equivalent for this predicative 
construction is: “I saw all the labour and all the skilful work 
that it meant the jealousy etc.”—it was both incited by it and 
resulted in it. 

mw WX np. This might mean ‘the jealousy felt by a 
man because of his neighbour’ (i.e. because of his neighbour’s 
successes). But since xp is usually followed by 3 or ns& with 
the object of jealousy, it is better to take w'* as an objective 
ace.: “the jealousy felt for a man by [proceeding from the 
heart of] his neighbour.” 

v. 6. mm acc. of the thing measured, cf. nop 42 xdo 1 Kin. 
xvii. 12. 

v.10. sp’. Strictly speaking, they do not both fall. The 
plur. denotes an indefinite singular. Ges. K. § 1240. 

, Mx =o, Alas for him! cf. x. 16. For the pleonastic 
dat. ethic. see Ges. K. § 119s. 

v.12. anNn wpn’. The noun is in apposition to, and further 
defines, the pron. suffix, cf. Ex. xxxv. 5, Ges. K. § 131 m. 

The suffix in 1133 refers to the unexpressed subj. of spn’: 
“if (someone) overpower the solitary man, (yet) two can 
withstand him” (i.e. the aggressor). 

wa wow. Cf. Dan. x. 13. 

v. 13. yD, “poor” ix. 15, 16 only. 335% Dt. viii. 9. See 
BDB s.v. . 

v. 14. Having described the youth as ‘poor and wise, 
Koheleth cites two facts, each introduced by '3, to justify the 
two adjectives. He was wise—for he managed to escape from 
prison to be king; he was poor—for even in his kingdom (i.e. in 
the kingdom that he afterwards gained) he was born poor. 
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This is simpler than (with Del., Now., Siegfr.) to take pj "3 as 
meaning ‘although,’ and the suffix in \n19$n as referring to the 
old king:—The youth gained the throne, although in his (i.e. the 
old king’s) reign he (the youth) had been born poor: For this 
use of 03 °3, viii. 12 is cited. 

> and Tg.’ cause still further confusion by jb cbee the xy) 
clause to the youth, and the 15) clause to the old king. 

oon is for omonn ‘the prisoners,’ cf. oxo7n 2 Chr. xxii. 5, 
noo Ez. xx. 37 (but text doubtful). 

351) may possibly have the Mishnic meaning ‘became. Tg. 
apns, Vg. inopia conswmatur. So Rashi, Ginsb., A.V. 

v.15. ‘wn tb must mean “the second youth.” Now., Del. 
take ‘wn as ‘the second one’ in apposition to 1% who succeeded 
the old king who was the first. The only parallels which Del. 
offers are from N.'T. Greek: Mat. viii. 21 repos rev pabytov, 
Lk. xxiii. 32 €repor xaxotpyo. dvo, Even more improbable is 
Ewald’s suggestion that wn has the sense of mwpn in Gen. 
xli. 43. Bickell and Siegfr. omit the word as a gloss, the 
former suggesting that it is a reminiscence of the foregoing 
proverbs? 

The imperfs. ty’, and ynow* in v. 16, are explained in § 8, 
p. 11, where the historical reference is discussed. 

v.16. ones. Ewald strives to give this a temporal sense— 
“all the people who were before them.” Bickell, with the same 
object, supplements the verse with a long insertion from his 
own pen. 

But it is simpler to render “there was no end to all the 
people before whom [at whose head] he was,” referring to the 
second youth. Cf. 18. xvii. 16. So Tg. pmsp 1340 mA. 

‘> might mean ‘surely’; but Koh. never uses the particle 
hus. It rather expresses the thought that the historical facts 
ust mentioned are only another illustration of the vanity of 
Jaman strivings—for this [popularity and success] also is a 


¢ In Tg. the ‘old king’ is Nimrod, and the ‘youth’ Abraham; ‘for Abraham 
ndorth from the race of idol-worshippers and reigned over the land of the 
nites; for even in the days of Abraham’s reign Nimrod became poor in 
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v.14. 21D) “surrounded,” 2 K. vi. 15, not necessarily ‘walked 
round,’ Jos. vi. 4 (Siegfr.). 

os must mean ‘siege-works,’ and is so understood in all 
the versions; but the word nowhere else occurs with this 
meaning (contrast vii. 26). no miyo must evidently be read. 
The 3 was probably due to the proximity of mtyn in v. 12. 
os occurs in two MSS. of de Rossi. 

v.15. yon. See iv. 13. 

ybn1. This is usually rendered ‘and he delivered’; but this 
is contradicted by v. 16 b: if the poor man was not heard, his 
wise counsel could not deliver the city. Render “and he would 
have delivered”—an apodosis with the protasis suppressed, cf. 
Ex. ix. 15, 1 Sam. xiii. 13. On the whole passage see § 3, 
pp. 12 f. 

v.17. nn3 is the restful quiet which pervades the conversa- 
tion of the wise; npyy is the noisy undisciplined. talk of fools, 
among whom the chiefest of them must talk louder than any, 
in order to be heard. 

o'yow. Bickell unnecessarily omits, and reads npyt). 

“3 Senn. One who takes the place of chief among fools—an 
arch-fool. It is not a Graecism; cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. 


CHAP. X. 


Ch.x.v.1. myo 12931 must = ond oniar (Nowack). Siegfr. 
says it is against the analogy of nin San, "owen, "o 2; but it 
is not ‘deadly’ flies but ‘dead’ flies that contaminate ointment. 
On & prio Gavarotca see App. I. p. 165. Winckler’s emendation 
wD nd O31 creates greater difficulties than it solves. But 
the plur. yw»xa° should probably be read; the omission of the 
final } may have been due to the insertion of the gloss yyy). 
The latter word is omitted in @ & Pesh. Hier. Tg. 

220. Itis natural to emend 11331, which occurs in some 
editions (Del.). The clause, as it stands, gives a thought 
parallel to that of v. a; but & suggests an early reading 
a5 mbap 129 AMDN yyy wp, “more valuable is a little wisdom 
than the great glory of folly,’ which is converse to the thought 


of v.a. See App. II. pp. 150f. Siegfr. emends 73[8]'9 W3N[7] 7 | 


py mop. 
v. 2. Compare the Mashal ii. 14. 
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wo. Not ‘at his right hand, an anatomical statement to 
which the most unscientific of writers would not commit him- 
self; but “is (directed) towards his right hand” (Del., Now.). 
Del. notes that 5xewn in late Heb. denotes ‘to turn to the 
wrong side’—take a wrong course. Siegfr. understands it to 
mean that wisdom and folly will not combine; they go in 
opposite directions. 

v. 8. on 325. His understanding is lacking, cf. ix. 8. 

"yy, oxi. “And he saith concerning everyone He is a fool,” 
Hitz. Siegfr. after = Hier. This gives force to 7172 oO). 
While he is actually travelling on the wrong course ‘leftwards,’ 
he is in such a state of infatuated folly that he says about 
everyone but himself that he is a fool. The explanation “he 
declareth (by his actions and behaviour) to everyone that he 
(himself) is a fool” (Del., Now.) gives an unusual meaning to 
38, and renders 7772 03 pointless. On &, which reads 29D for 
220, see App. II. pp. 151, 165. 

v4. 3) JoIpy i.e. do not throw up your post ina rage. 
Contrast the injunction of the Hasid, viii. 3 (note in loc.). 

xp “healing,” and so soothing, pacifying; Prov. xii. 18. 

= curiously cwdpocvvy ; ap. Hier. pudicitiam. 

v.5. maw “of the nature of an error.” Del., Now. describe 
the preposition as ‘5 veritatis’: but see Ges. K. § 119d, Rem. 
For maw cf. v. 5. The maw spirit is shewn by Koheleth in 
implying that the glaring injustice of the ruler is ‘an un- 
intentional error.’ 

X35. A »5 verb with the form ofan’. Ges. K. § 75 qq. 

v.6, 0937 D032, Tf this is not to be read “93, the adjective 
must be considered as loosely added in apposition—“In the 
high positions [among men|—many of them.” The passage is 
not included among analogous instances in Ges. K. § 126 y, z. 
Luzzatto reads 122 “folly hath set many in high places”; but 
the parallelism of v. b forbids this; and it is not folly but the 
niaw of the ruler that is responsible. 

v. 8. yor “a pit”? An Aram. loan word, in BH here only. 
It occurs in Pesh. Tg. of Prov. xxvi. 27 (Heb. mnw). The 
Mashal was apparently well known in different forms, since 
it occurs in Prov. loc. cit., and in B.S. xxvii. 26. 

v.9. ayy’. Usually ‘be grieved,’ Gen. xlv. 5, 1 Sam. xx. 3; 
only here used of physical pain. 
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30’ “endangers himself.” A NH word. Del. cites Berach. 
i. 8, and adds that in Tg. and Talm. the Ithpael janpsx has the 
same meaning. 

v.10. “Tf the axe be blunt, and he hath not sharpened the 
edge, then he must strengthen his force,” i.e. put more force 
into his strokes. 

nnp, Piel in the sense of Kal. The latter occurs of teeth in 
Jer. xxxi. 29, 30, Ez. xviii. 2. 

xin is the man already mentioned as endangering himself 
by cutting logs. 

xb. See App. I. p. 151. 

ow “edge,” cf. Ez. xxi. 21 (Engl. 16). | 

$955 “make smooth,” ie. not notched or rough. Cf. S$p nwna 
Kz. i. 7, Dan. x. 6, i.e. smooth (and so shining) bronze. 

say» adm, cf. Sn a3 Job xxi. 7, the frequent Sn a3, and 
oon 133 1 Chr. vii. 5, 7, 11, 40. 

For other interpretations see Del. im loc. 

“yan “ And wisdom is advantageous for giving success.” 
But the Hiphil occurs nowhere else, and the construction is 
awkward. Winckler’s transposition V2) “30 “Nn would make 
it easier. But G, Pesh. Hier. suggest W317 the Kal participle, 
“an advantage to the successful man is wisdom”—which is 
attractive. The same construct };1n) occurs in iii. 9, “advan- 
tage of (for) mwiyn.” 

v.11. wnd xba “without enchantment,” ie. because there 
is no enchantment ready. 

3) ys), Le. if the charmer come too late. 

v.12. ninpaw, plural for dual. 

pydan “destroys him.” The suffix refers to the fool himself, 
cf. v. 15. 

v.13. mibon. Here only in this form, though it should 
probably be read for middin in i. 17, ii. 12, vii. 25, ix. 3. It is 
the only instance in which the abstract termination n} is 
affixed to the form of the Kal participle. See Barth NB. 
pp. 414f. 

v.14. Ifv. bis a misplaced fragment of Koheleth’s writing 
(see § 4, p. 20), the second half of the Mashal beginning v. a 
may have been lost; and this Mashal makes clearer the meaning 
of v. 15a. 

v.15, The Mashal appears to mean ‘The fool worries 
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himself about a great many matters, whereas he is as ignorant 
as a child about the simplest things.” So Ibn Ezr., Del. 

Siegfr. explains, “The bother caused by the fool wearies only 
him who...etc.,” i.e. no one but the most helplessly ignorant 
would suffer himself to be bothered by a fool. 

Soy is elsewhere masc. 

sy bs for »yn bx. A colloquial expression like the Engl. 
‘to go to town.’ 

v.18, ONXY2, Dual of MP¥Y. Ew., Hitz. follow Ibn Ezr. 
in explaining it of ‘two idle hands.’ But this is awkward and 
improbable. It may be D°D?¥Y, Dual of "P¥¥ (Prov. xix. 15), 
with an intensive force; cf. onyen (Del.). An emendation 
seems to be required. Bickell suggests msbyya, cf. Prov. xxxi. 
.27. Siegfr. O° nexyv3, This is better, and would easily arise 
from a scribal error. 7?3Y3 is also possible; the o of 4" having 
been accidentally doubled, the apparent Dual ending would 
cause the 7 to become n. 

30’. Ps. evi. 43, Job xxiv. 24 only; both metaphorical. 

mipon. Dagesh was placed in the » to distinguish it from 
the participle, Ps. civ. 3. See Baer, Qu. Vol. here, and on 
xi. 5. 

abt “drips,” i.e. leaks. 

v.19. mow. Perhaps read nows. See App. II. p. 152. 

Son ns mop “answers everything,” ice. meets all desires 
* (cf. v. 19), & etxpynornce. &, Hier. make 9D3n the object; “all 
things answer (obey) money.” But there is no exact parallel 
to this use of my, except perhaps the subst. myn Prov. xxix. 19. 
In & a gloss tawewwoe has been added. See App. 1. p. 166. 

v.20. yea. The pre-formative » may have a local force 
(Ges. K. § 85e)—‘the place of knowledge,’ and so ‘mind,’ 
‘thought.’ Elsewhere = ‘knowledge,’ 2 Chr. i. 10, 11, 12, 
Dan. i. 4, 17 only. 

1 for 72’, Ex. xix. 3 (Ges. K. § 53”). “The jussive serves 
to express facts which may happen contingently, or may be 
expected” (id. § 109%). 
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CHAP. XI. 


Ch. xi. vv. 1-6. Koheleth advises prudent industry (cf. ix. 10) 
combined with pleasures (7-10) as the last resort before old 
age and death come on (xii. 1-7). 

v.1. Several explanations have been offered, of which the 
favourite is that the verse inculcates a liberal charity—‘ Give 
your bread to any who chance to need it, and you will at some 
distant time receive a reward.’ 

Palm’s reference to the Greek ozetpev vdwp = undertake a 
fruitless task, is of course negatived by v. b. And other equally 
impossible explanations are mentioned by Del. in loc. 


There can be little doubt that the words refer to trading— 


to those “who do business in great waters.” pnb may denote 
literally the corn trade, or it may be a figurative expression for 
any goods sent out on the sea with hopes of subsequent profit. 
A parallel proverb is ascribed to B.S. See § 7, p. 36. 

“Tn the course of many days” is suitable, because trading 
voyages were often long and dangerous. 

It is unsafe to assume (as Kleinert, St. Kr. 779 ff.) that this 
proves Alexandria to have been the place of writing.. viii. 10 
makes Jerusalem much more probable. 

v. 2. More advice to business men. .‘Do not embark 
your capital~in one enterprise, but in seven, yea in eight.’ 
The explanation which refers this to the giving of charity is 
forbidden by v. b. 

On the collocation of numerals to express an indefinite total 
see Ges. K. § 1358. 

vv. 2-6. Koheleth reverts to the thought of man’s helpless- 
ness in the face of Necessity. Nature works by invincible and 
inscrutable laws; so that in all his industry man can only do 
his little best (v. 6) and hope for a successful result. 

v.83. yy Sy ox. Two explanations are possible. 1. By an 
unchangeable law of Nature a tree that has fallen by a tempest 
must lie in the direction in which it is impelled. The only 
objection to this is that, as an illustration of man’s helplessness, 
it seems rather weak. Man cannot prevent the rain from 
falling or undo its effects, but when a tree has fallen man can 
alter its direction, The proverb is not concerned with the 
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falling, but with the subsequent direction of the pyy—and this 
is so whether xin’ or Nin is read. 2. It is not impossible that 
the words refer to a process of divination. If a stick is tossed 
up in the air, that a man may guide his action by the direction 
in which it comes to rest, he has no control over the result. 
Rhabdomancy is referred to in Hos. iv. 12, but it is not 
known what form it took; and belomancy in Hz. xxi. 26 
(Engl. 21), where the king of Babylon shook (perhaps shuffled) 
arrows. See art. ‘ Divination’ in Hncycl. Bibl. 

sim’. According to Ges. K. § 234, an early scribal error for 
yw =m (id. § 758). It is quite as likely to have been a scribal 
error for xin, which Bick. and Siegfr. adopt. 

v.4. It is useless to wait until outward conditions are 
perfect before you pursue your industry; because they are 
seldom perfect, and you cannot control them. 

v. 5. -ovosys “As in the case of bones,’—resumptive of the 
clause "3) Wwx>: and both are answered by 753. 

v.6. anys. Not “in the évening,” gi “until the evening,” 
cf. Job iv. 20. 

mt ‘S, with this meaning ii. 3 only. 

v. 8. San saw >. Cf. ix. 1 as emended. 

v.10. nyronwn “manhood’s prime,” i.e. the age of black 
hairs (aynw) as distinct from naw the age of hoary hairs. So 
Mishn. Midr., see Del. The derivation from nw “dawn” would 
imply a period of life even earlier than nbn, which would be 
inappropriate. 

If the right view is taken in § 5, p. 26, that xu. la is an 
insertion by the Hasid, the clause ban "wn .n »3 is a paren- 
thesis (cf. viii. 16 b), and the continuation of v. 10a is xii. 1b. 


CHap. XII. 


Ch. xii. v. la. 4Nw32. Graetz, followed by Bickell, reads 
qn1 “thy fountain,’ understanding it of the wife of youth; 
and Cheyne inclines to it. But this, as Davidson’ truly says, 
“ strikes a lower note than is heard anywhere in the book.” 

If the text is retained, but the words are assigned to 
Koheleth, they imply, as Cheyne points out, that an old man 


1 Art. ‘ Ecclesiastes’ in Encycl. Bibl. 
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is unable to “remember his Creator.” But if the words are by 
the Hasid, all difficulty is removed. 

vv. 1b—6. On these verses there have been quot homines 
tot sententiae; but the interpretations are mainly five: 

(1) The verses are held to describe the failing of an old 
man’s physical powers (early Jewish writers, and many 
moderns). 

(2) They contain a picture of a storm, representing the 
approach of death (Umbreit, Ginsburg, Plumptre). 

(3) They represent the approach of death under the figure 
of the fall of night (Michaelis, Nachtigal; discussed by Taylor). 

(4) They are a literal picture of the gloom and sadness in 
a household when the master has just died (Taylor’). 

(5) They are to be explained by the seven “days of death,” 
ie. days of cold and wintry weather, immediately preceding the 
Palestinian springtime, which are peculiarly dangerous for the 
aged and weakly (C. H. H. Wright, after Wetzstein). 

It is unnecessary to discuss these views in detail. All that 
is worth knowing about them may be learnt from Taylor, 
Delitazsch and Wright. 

The explanation that is here offered differs from others, in 
that it does not assume one line of thought to be sustained 
throughout the verses. The verses divide themselves into dis- 
tinct paragraphs’, indicating changes of thought and metaphor. 

(i) v. 1b, introduced by xb we oy, is (as stated above) 
merely a continuation of xi. 9a, 10. 

(ii) In v. 2, introduced by xb wx sy, the coronach on de- 
parted youth begins, with a description of the gloom and 
frequent sorrows with which old age is overcast. 

(ii) In wv. 3, 4 the construction changes with ’w ows, 
and seven details are poetically enumerated, figurative of the 
physical failure of the old man’s body. 

(iv) Inv. 5a 3° marks another, but slighter change, intro- 
ducing four further details, describing physical incapacity of 
other kinds. 

(v) v.5b contains the author’s remark, explaining, without 
metaphor, that the foregoing descriptions refer to old age. 


1 The Dirge of Coheleth, London, 1874. He further suggests that the 
passage was taken from a recognised collection of dirges. 

2 They are not called stanzas, because they vary so greatly in length. 

3 Possibly, however, 72319) is the true reading (App. u. p. 152). 
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(vi) vv. 6,7 contain an entirely fresh thought, introduced 
by xb ws sy; the author passes from signs of decay to the 
moment of death, describing it first under figures (v. 6) and 
then literally (v. 7). 

v. 2. A general description of gloom. The clouds returning 
after the rain represent the recurrent sorrows of an old man, 
as he feels his powers forsaking him, and from time to time 
mourns the death of relatives and friends. | 

vv. 3, 4. Those who are opposed to the view that these 
verses describe the failing powers of the old man’s body are apt 
to argue as though Koheleth could not possibly have allowed 
himself a mixture of metaphors. But the boldest use of meta- 
phors is found in the sublimest Hebrew poetry; e.g. Is. xxviii. 
14-20, xxx. 27-33. Again, this treatment of the verses has been, 
by more than one writer, severely styled as the “anatomical” 
interpretation. And no doubt some of the writers who have 
followed this method have deserved the criticism, both for the 
absurd and unworthy explanations which they offer, and also 
because they have run the theory to death in attempting to 
apply it throughout the whole of the vv. 2-6. But the enume- 
ration of parts of the body in order figuratively to describe 
various weaknesses or excellencies is extremely common in the 
Old Testament. Oriental notions of poetical fitness often differ 
widely from our own. In the Song of Songs this feature 
_reaches a point far exceeding what is here claimed for Kohe- 
leth. See also the narrative in Shabb. 152a, quoted by Del. 
(Engl. trans. p. 407 footnote). 

v.83. wr “quake.” Est. v.9, Pilp. Hab. ii.7. The “keepers 
of the house” are the hands and arms. 

ymynn “make themselves crooked, or twisted,” i. 15, vii. 13. 
The “men of might” are the legs and knees, bowed and bent 
in weakness. Contrast Song of Songs, v. 15. 

o2. Aram. ya. As. batdlu, “cease.” 

nuanon “The grinding maids,” i.e. the teeth. 

wy. Piel here only; intrans. “be (or become) few,” cf. TAN 
Jer. li. 56 (Ges. K. §52%). The rendering “when they have 
wrought a little” would require the Hiphil, and a second verb. 

y2wn of the eyes, Ps. lxix. 24, Lam. v.17. No explanation 
which refers mixin literally to ladies looking out of windows 
has satisfactorily accounted for this verb. It cannot mean ‘be 
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in darkness,’ or ‘be gloomy, or sad’; it must have the same 
force as in v, 2. 

It is unnecessary to press the metaphor of niaqx, either as 
windows latticed by lashes, or as sluices from which tears 
flow. 

v.4, onb1. The connexion in which this stands with m3ynvn 
(“the mill”—the place of grinding, i.e. the mouth) shews that its 
meaning is the “ lips,” cf. Ps. cxli.3 »npw $4. Del. understands it 
of the ‘jaws,’ comparing Job xli. 6 yp ‘nbs, of the jaws of the 
leviathan; but. in that case pw. loses its force. The lips are 
the “doors on the street.” 

2BY3 Ges. K. § 45¢. 

nip (Ges. K. § 722). The jussive, as in the case of 2 (v. 7), 
seems to be used for the sata with no special force (id. 
§ 109%). 

The meaning of the present text is very doubtful. Some of 
the proposed explanations are: “The bird (of evil omen) rises 
with a shriek.” “He rises (i.e. is roused from sleep) at the 
sound of a bird,” describing the wakefulness of an old man 
who is roused by the twittering of a sparrow; but the following 
words seem to describe his deafness. “ He (i.e. his voice) rises 
into a sparrow’s voice (a childish treble).” % «ai ravoerar pwvy 


Tov otpovdiov leads Siegfr. to read bip TPN, “and the twittering 
of the sparrow sinks down—sounds faint.” The same meaning 
is reached by Kraetzschmar with 5yp 5p) (following Cornill on 
Ez. vii. 11 ywn nond op pon). Parallelism with nw would 
suggest yp 5yp; it is true the imperf. is not found elsewhere, 
but.that, in itself, would be no objection. It is questionable, 
however, if Sop can mean ‘grow faint, or weak’; Is. xix. 6, 
xxx. 9 (the only passages in which it occurs) dig not bear it 
out. But the suggestion is attractive. 

wn ni3 is a general expression for ‘songs,’ or perhaps ‘the 
individual notes’ (Ges. K. § 128v). For inv of the voice ef. 
Is. xxix. 4. wn must be human song, as opposed to the song 
of birds. 

The two expressions thus describe the old man’s deafness: 
“and the sound of the sparrow fades, and all the notes of 
(human) song sink low.” 


1 Printed D4P") in some editions. 
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v.5a. Four additional (03) details of incapacity. 

wa. The sudden introduction of the plural is awkward. 
Perhaps read x, the ) being a duplication of the following .. 

max. can hardly mean ‘from above’ as opposed to 7773, 
which would require ‘yon or ono. “They are (or he is) 
afraid of a high thing,” i.e. he shrinks from mounting any high 
or steep place. 

o:nnnn “dreadful terrors.’ The old man, blind and deaf, 
is frightened at every turn lest he may be injured on the road. 

sa X21 is rendered by many “and the almond tree blos- 

soms,” treating the verb as Hiphil of yy); and since the almond 
blossom, which is usually pink, has sometimes been observed by 
travellers to bleach when about to fade, the expression is taken 
to refer to the white hair of the old man! The Hiphil is 
anomalous, whether from yy) or yx), and it is natural to read 
YS2"1, “and he rejects the almond,” i.e. his appetite fails so that 
he can no longer enjoy luxuries. 

ainn ban” is the crux of the passage; lit. “and the locust 
carries itself as a burden—drags itself along.” A fair sense 
could be made of it if bano* could mean ‘is a burden’—is too 
heavy for him. The light, easily digested locust is food too 
solid for the old man. This would form a parallel to the 
preceding and following clauses,and is clearly the kind of 
meaning that the context suggests. It is possible that both 
words are corrupt’. The following are among the varied 
explanations suggested: “The rér7€ is burdensome ”—i.e. its 
lovely chirp fails to give pleasure (Taylor). “The locust creeps 
out”—in the dangerous cold days which usher in spring 
(Wright). 33n is a figure of the coxa, the hinder region of the 
pelvis, so that the rheumatic old man walks stiffly with failing 
joints! (Del.). @& Hier. “the locust becomes fat.” 

myann “The caper-berry,” so called because it stimulated 
appetite. @G Ag. 7 xdmrraps*®, Talm. nyyax. See Moore, in 
Journ. Bibl. Int. x. (1891), 55-64. 


1 33nn may be the locust tree, the popular name given to the ‘carob’— 
ceratonia siliqua; or 2307 may be a corruption of 23907. Cf. Lk. xv. 16, 
Pesh. Syr.™-cu See art. ‘Husks’ in Encycl. Bibl. ; 

? Whether it was used, as often supposed, for stimulating sexual desire is 
uncertain. The thought is quite unsuitable to the context. 

3 2 is doubtful. S.H. suggests 4 érlyovos or -ovy, connecting it in some way 
with sexual passion. But codd, 248, 252 give éwimovos, pointing to TIVINT, 
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BM. Prob. read 72D) with G diacxedacG7, & diadrvO7. Cf. 
Is. viii. 10. Aq. derives it from m7»—xaprevoce, Some render 
“and the caper-berry bursts”; but even if this were true to 
natural history (see BDB s.v. 75), it would be very difficult 
to assign a meaning to the expression. 

Render “the caper-berry is made (becomes) ineffectual.” 

v.5b. The writer indicates the purport of the foregoing 
verses—‘ for man is on his way to his perpetual home, and the 
wailers go about in the street”; ie. every man is on the way 
towards Sh°ol (qb1n, cf. i. 4, iii. 20, vi. 6, ix. 10), and hired 
wailers are constantly going about for one funeral and then 
another. 3 

The literal use of piw in this verse need not cause any 
difficulty in the figurative use in v. 4. 

v. 6. s>owN ow marks a transition from pictures of old age 
to pictures of the moment of death, to the thought of which 
v.5b has just led. 

pny K*thib “be removed” (Niphal daz. Aey.) . pnw K*ri “be 
bound” (Nah. iii. 10 Pual only). Both are meaningless, and 
most commentators now read pn “be broken.” See App. II. 
pp. 155 f. 

joan ban. This is evidently connected with the following 
amin nbs, and Nowack is probably right in referring it to the 
cord or chain which supports a lamp. ‘The 7b; of a golden 
lampstand occurs in Zech. iv. 2, 3' (ant being afterwards trans- 
ferred to the oil in the bowl, v. 12). The fact that no other 
instance can be quoted of a lamp hanging by a silver cord, is 
not of the slightest weight. It is rich Oriental imagery, as e.g. 
Proy. xxv. 11. The snapping of the cord and the fall of the 
lamp, by which the bowl would crack and the oil be spilled, is 
a suitable metaphor for death®. This explanation is far more 
probable than those which refer the cord and lamp to parts of 
the body—e.g. the cord is the spinal cord (Del.) or the string 
of the tongue which is tied (pny) in death (Cheyne) ; the bowl 
is the head, and so on. 

YM, Kither an irregular imperf. Kal from //3") with an 
intransitive force, or, more probably, to be read 701. Thus 
fem. of }IN “the poor soul” ="N INW). Field (Hex. in loc.) suggests that 
€TTIFONOC was merely a corruption of eTTITTONOC. 

1 M.T. in v. 8 has AD3, but 73 should probably be read. 

2 Compare the metaphor of spilt water, 2 Sam. xiv, 14. 
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all four objects in v. 6 are ‘broken,’ the same verb being used 
of the two objects m3 and 5153 from the same root. The verbs 
are carefully chosen; the ‘cord’ and the ‘pitcher’ can be 
‘snapped’ and ‘shivered,’ while the ‘bowl’ and the ‘bucket’ 
can only be ‘crushed’ or ‘cracked.’ See the same contrast 
between y'¥9 and 72y in Is. xlii.3 (where 1%! for 717? follows in v.4). 

v.66. A parallel illustration of collapse in death. “And 
the pitcher be shivered at the fountain, and the bucket be 
crushed [and fall] into the cistern.” It seems likely that 5353 
(which usually means a wheel) is here purposely used for a 
‘round bucket, to produce assonance with nb3. But the force 
of the figure is substantially the same if the meaning ‘ wheel’ 
be retained; it is then the wheel or pulley from which the 
bucket hangs, and this being cracked, the whole machinery, 
bucket and all, falls into the cistern. 

v. 7, <A literal statement of what has just been described 
figuratively. 2% Jussive, with the force of an ordinary imper- 
fect; see the following 2A (Ges. K. § 109%), and cf. v. 4. 

On the meaning of v. b see § 8, p. 48. 

v. 8. The editor’s closing formula, with the strengthened 
oan ban, which occurs only in the editorial opening, i. 2. 

vv. 9,10. First postscript. The editor commends the teach- 
ing and writings of Koheleth-Solomon. It is worthy of notice 
that in these two verses he has four words or constructions 
foreign to Koheleth. 

v.9. "wsany “Besides the fact that”—a meaning not found 
in Koheleth’s own writing. 

sy. He did more than live as a o5n; he taught the people 
besides. 

1199, Of, DP ix. 15 (Ges. K. § 52a). 

pyn. If the true reading is otwn (App. I. p. 152), the editor 
praises the writer as though he were Solomon, ascribing world- 
wide effects to his teaching. 

im) “and weighed”; here only in BH (der. oxo). On & 
see App. II. p. 153. 

spm “and searched out”; Piel here only. 

in “arranged.” Koheleth uses the word only of straighten- 
ing something that is crooked, i. 15 (see n.), vii. 13. The 
asyndeton perhaps shews that this verb alone governs nown, 
the two former loosely governing ny%. 
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naan. & connects with the following verse. Pesh. has it in 
both verses. 

v.10, "wis in apposition to 2\n>3 with an adverbial force (Ges. 
K.§118q): “something written in uprightness.” 747} would be 
simpler (with G kat yeypappevov «dOvrnros), forming a parallel 


with the preceding and following "27. The emendation 3'F}?), 


(Bick., Siegfr.) is unnecessary. 

vv. 11, 12. Second postscript. The ‘wise man’ dwells on 
the value of short incisive m*shalim, such as are found in col- 
lections, and are ascribed in general to Solomon. 

v. 11, M3 (Baer, Qu. Vol. p. 70) “like goads.” Cf. 
jayin 1S. xii. 21 (where see Driver). There seems to be an 
intentional play on the words "25 and n1397; two other such 
plays, vii. 1, 6, have been noticed from the pen of the ‘wise 
man.’ The goad is an instrument for driving, and stimulating 
to action; and m*shalim have that effect on men’s minds. 

nywwns “and like nails.” Not w (Baer, Qu. Vol. p.'70), the 
usual form being npn (Jer. x. 4, 2 Chr. ii. 9) or o- (ls. 
xli. 7, 1 Chr. xxii. 3). Cf. mds i. 17. On the masc. see 
Albrecht, ZAT'W. xvi. 90 f. 

oyws “planted” and so ‘fixed’; 3@ zwemrnyores. Cf. Ps. 
xciv. 9, Dan. xi. 45. ; 

mpox Syn cannot refer to the “masters of assemblies,” i.e. 
the members of the assemblies of the wise; to say that they 
are like firmly fixed nails is meaningless, especially when their 
words have just been described as goads. Siegfried’s emenda- 
tion yaa is unnecessary. 5yn can be used of things, as in 
Is. xli. 15; and Del. explains it well, by reference to 
na ya (Gen. xiv. 13), mxaw Spr (Neh. vi. 18), those who are 
bound together in a covenant or oath. The words of the wise 
are to a certain extent personified; they are bound together in 
collections. 

ns my evidently refers to Solomon, who is regarded as 
the ultimate source of all proverbs. The metaphor of the 
shepherd (= teacher) has been led up to by the “ goads.” For jp 
after jn> cf. 2 K. xxv. 80. Cheyne accepts Klostermann’s treat- 
ment of the clause: “the members of the assemblies have [in 
the case of Ecclesiastes] given them forth (22) from another 
(OS) shepherd.” But the Mas. text and punctuation yield a 
perfectly good sense. 
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v.12. monn an “and besides them,” sn having the same 
force as in v.9. The expression is somewhat loosely worded. 
The writer means ‘besides (attending to) those (words of the 
wise), be warned,’ and be not led away by the multitude of 
books. 

%2. The ‘wise man’ assumes the style of many of the 
proverbs (Prov. i. 8, ii. 1, iii. 1, ete.). 

and “devotion to study”; unique in BH. See Nowack, in loc. 

The words wa...niwy are divided into two clauses (as in 
Eng. Vv.), the second depending for its meaning on the first. 
Hitzig makes wa ny» the predicate to all the rest: “making 
many books without end, and much study, is a weariness of the 
flesh ”—which, as Del. says, is a truism. 

Krochmal suggests that the “words of the wise” are the 
Hagiographa, and the warning against books is a warning 
against the reception of any others into the Canon (see Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, pp. 233 f.). But besides the fact that the 
“words of the wise” is quite unsuitable as a description of the 
Hagiographa as a whole, this explanation relegates v. 12 to a 
very late date; whereas it is extremely probable that vv. 13, 14 
were the latest addition to the book, and that they are alluded 
to by B. Sira (see § 7, p. 35). 

vv. 13, 14. Third postscript. The Hasid sums up his own 
teaching. 

927 91D stands grammatically unconnected with the following 
words; cf. 125 yp B. S. xliii. 27, and Engl. ‘to conclude.’ 

yows ssn may be treated in three different ways: 

(1) “All has been heard.” The Hasid refers to the teach- 
ing about the fear of God, that he has already inserted in the 
book. 
(2) “Let us hear all,” i.e. let us sum up the truth in a 
word—¥)) being the pausal form of the Ist pers. plur. But 
this colloquial use of the 1st person is unique in the book, and 
improbable. 

It should be noted, however, that B.S. xliii. 27 seems to 
adopt this view with pv wb. 

(3) Read YOv with G mss. (exc. V 253) Pesh. This is 
adopted by Siegfr., and forms a parallel to x» and nw. 

If the M.T. is to stand, (1) is the simplest explanation. 
Two others may be noticed; Del. (following Mendelss.), “'The 
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final result, all having been heard, (is this)—Fear God, etc.” 
But this is much more awkward than the analogous construc- 
tions which he quotes, Dt. xxi. 1, Ezra x. 6. Ewald explains 
yows as audiendwm est, and Hier., auditu perfacilis est, seems to 
follow the same method. 

own 55 mrs cannot mean “for this is the whole of man” 
(Ew., al.), nor “the whole duty of man” (Engl. Vv.), nor “the 
All of man” (Knobel); nan 55> must mean “every man,” as 
in i. 13, v. 18, vii. 2. Del., Now. are undoubtedly right in 
comparing Ps. cix. 4 “I am prayer,” cx. 3 “thy people are 
free-will offerings.” . And see vii. 26 oso svn wer. The 
expression “this is every man” means “every man is destined 
for,,»and should be wholly absorbed in, this.” To supply 727 
(Siegfr.) or nain (Bick.) is quite unnecessary. 

v.14. ndys 5 Sy “na “into the judgment (which is passed) 
upon every hidden thing” (Del., Now., Siegfr.). Sy cannot 
mean ‘together with’ after the universal nwyn bs. And see 
the Hasid’s words in xi. 9 which he here echoes. 


py. The dagesh is to make distinct the pronunciation of 
the quiescent guttural, as in 1 K. x. 3, cf. apn ix. 8. 

yr oN) 210 oN refers to Awyn 55, not to odyo >. This was 
indicated by the position of the Ethnach. 

After v. 14 the Masoretes repeated v. 13, to avoid ending the 
book with a severe thought. The same was done at the end of 
Isaiah (m*yw), the group of the Twelve minor prophets (apn), 
and Lamentations (nip); and the four books were noted by 
the mnemonic letters pp’n’. 
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8. A TRANSLATION’. 


CHAPTER I. 


The words of Koheleth son of David, king in Jerusalem. 
Vapour of vapours, saith Koheleth; vapour of vapours—all is a 
vapour. 


What profit is there to a man in all his toil wherein he 
toileth under the sun? 

A generation departeth and a generation cometh, and 
the earth perpetually abideth. 

And the sun riseth and the sun setteth, and unto his 
place he panteth—he riseth there. 

Going towards the south and circling towards the north, 
circling circling goeth the wind, and in its circlings 
returneth the wind. 

All the streams go their way into the sea, but the sea—it 
is not full; unto the place whither the streams go, 
thither they go again. 

All things are weary—a man cannot utter it; the eye 

‘is not satisfied at seeing, and the ear is not filled with 
hearing. 

That which is is that which shall be, and that which hath 
been done is that which shall be done; and there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

If there is a thing of which one saith See, this is new! it 
already existed in the ages which were before us. 

There is no remembrance of earlier people [now]; and 

. also of later people who shall exist—of them there 
shall be no remembrance with those who shall exist 
later [still]. 

I, Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 

And I gave my heart to investigate and to explore by 
wisdom concerning everything that is done under the 
heavens. It is a miserable task which God hath given 
to the sons of men to be occupied with. 


1 A variety of type is used for the purpose of exhibiting the results arrived 


at in §§ 4, 5. Expressions which involve an emendation of the M.T. are placed 
between asterisks. An obelus denotes that there is an omission of one or more 
words which occur in the M.T. 
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I saw all the actions which are done under the sun; and 
lo all isa vapour and a striving after wind. 

A crooked thing cannot be corrected, and a deficit cannot 
be reckoned. 

And I spake with my heart saying As for myself, lo I have 
greatly multiplied wisdom beyond any man who hath 
been before me over Jerusalem; and my heart hath 
seen to a great extent wisdom and knowledge. 

And I have given my heart to know wisdom *and know- 
ledge*, madness and folly. I know that this also is a 
striving after wind. 


CHAPTER II. 


I said in my heart Come, let me test thee with gladness, 
and enjoy thou good. And lo that also was a vapour. 

Of laughter I said It is mad; and of gladness What doth 
this accomplish ? 

I explored in my heart to refresh my flesh with wine—my 
heart behaving as usual with wisdom—and to lay hold 
upon folly, until I might see what good there is for the 
sons of men that they may provide [for themselves] 
under the heavens during the [small] number of the 
days of their life. 

I did great things; I built me houses, I planted me 
vineyards. 

I made me gardens and parks; and I planted in them fruit 
trees of every kind. 

I made me pools of water, to water from them a plantation 
springing up with trees. 

I procured men-servants and maid-servants, and I had 
home-born slaves; I also had property in cattle and 
sheep in large quantities, more than all who were 
before me in Jerusalem. 

I amassed me also silver and gold, and the treasure of 
kings and the provinces; I prepared me singing men and 
singing women, and the luxuries of the sons of men— 
a concubine, yea [many] concubines. 

And I grew continually greater, beyond anyone who was 
before me in Jerusalem; yet my wisdom stood firm for 
my help. 
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And nothing that my eyes asked for did I keep from 
them: I withheld not my heart from any gladness; for 
my heart was glad as a result of all my toil; and this 
was my portion as a result of all my toil. 

And I turned [to look] at all my works which my hands 
had wrought, and at the toil which I had toilsomely 
pursued; and lo all was a vapour and a striving after 
wind, and there was no profit under the sun. 

And I turned to see wisdom and madness and folly; for 
what can the man do that cometh after the king? That 
which *he hath [? already] done*. 

And I saw that wisdom hath advantage over folly, as the 
advantage of light over darkness. 

As for the wise man his eyes are in his head, but the fool 
walketh in darkness. But I know, nevertheless, that one 
mischance will befal them all. 

And I said in my heart, As the mischance of the fool, me 
also will it befal; and why was I then superlatively 
wise? And I said in my heart that this also was a 
vapour. 

For there is no remembrance alike of the wise man and 
of the fool perpetually, because in the days to come all 
is already forgotten. And how doth the wise man die 
and the fool alike! 

And I hated life, because the work was evil unto me 
which was done under the sun; because all is a vapour 
and a striving after wind. 

And I hated all my toil wherein I was toiling under the 
sun; because I must leave it to the man who shall be 
after me. 

And who knoweth whether he will be a wise man or a 
fool? And he must have control over all my toil wherein 
I have toiled and wisely wrought under the sun. This 
also is a vapour. 

And I turned about to make my heart despair concerning 
_all the toil wherein [ had toiled under the sun. 

For there is a man whose toil is in wisdom and knowledge 
and skill; and to a man who hath not toiled at it he 
must give it as his portion. This also is a vapour and 
a striving after wind. 

M. i hoe 
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For what doth a man get by all his toil and his striving 
of heart in which he toileth under the sun? 

For all his days his task is [full of] sorrows and trouble ; 
even in the night his heart resteth not. This also is 
a vapour. , 

There is no good thing for man but that he should eat and 
drink and let himself experience pleasure in all his toil. 
This also I saw, that it is from the hand of God; 

for who can eat or who can enjoy *apart from Him* ? 

For to the man that is good before Him, He hath 
given wisdom and knowledge and. gladness; but 
to the sinner He hath given the task of gathering 
and amassing to give to him that is good before 
God. 


This also is a vapour and a striving after wind. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


For everything there is a fixed moment, and a time for 
every occupation under the heavens: 
A time to be born, and a time to die; 
a time to plant, and a time to uproot what is planted. 
A time to kill, and a time to heal; 
a time to break down, and a time to build. 
A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance. 
A time to cast abroad stones, and a time to gather stones ; 
a time to embrace, and a time to abstain from 
embracing. 
A time to seek, and a time to lose; 
a time to preserve, and a time to throw away. 
A time to tear, and a time to sew; 
a time to be silent, and a time to speak. 
A time to love, and a time to hate; 
a time of war, and a time of peace— 
What profit hath a worker in that wherein he toileth? 
I saw the task which God hath given to the sons of men 
to be occupied with, 
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Everything hath He made excellent in its time; also He 
hath placed eternity in their heart, but in such wise 
that man cannot discover the work that God doeth from 
beginning to end. 

I know that there is no good thing for them, but that 
aman should be glad and provide well [for himself] in 
his life. 

And, moreover, every man who eateth and drinketh and 
enjoyeth good in all his toil—it is a gift from God. 

I know that everything which God doeth shall be per- 
petually ; to it nothing can be added, and from it nothing 
can be subtracted. 

And God hath done it that men may fear before Him. 

That which is, hath already been; and that which is 
[destined] to be, already is; and God seeketh ovt that 
which is driven away [into the past]. 

And further, I saw under the sun the place of judgment— 
there was wickedness: and the place of righteousness— 
there was wickedness. 

I said in my heart, The righteous and the wicked 
will God judge; for there is a time [of judgment] 
for every occupation and concerning every workt. 

I said in my heart [It is] for the sake of the sons of men, 
that God may shew them in their true light, and *make 
them see* that they are beasts tfor their part. 

For *as the mischance of the sons of men, so is the 
mischance of the beasts*, and one mischance [happeneth | 
unto them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other, and all 
have one spirit; and *what superiority* hath the man 
over the beast? None! for all is a vapour. 

Everything goeth to one place; everything hath come 
into existence from the dust, and everything returneth 
to the dust. 

Who knoweth [with regard to] the spirit of the sons of 
men *whether it goeth upwards*, and the spirit of the 
beasts *whether it goeth downwards* to the earth ? 

And I saw that there was nothing better than that a man 
should be glad in his works, for that is his portion; for 
who shall bring him to look upon that which shall be 
after him? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


And I returned and saw all the oppressions which were 
wrought under the sun: and lo the tears of the oppressed, 
and they had no comforter; and from the hand of their 
oppressors [went forth] power; and they had no com- 
forter. 

And I congratulated the dead who were already dead, 
more than the living who were still alive. 

And better than them both, him who hath not yet come 
into existence, who hath not seen the evil work that is 
done under the sun. 

And I saw all the toil and all the skilful work, that it 
meant the jealousy felt for a man by his neighbour. 
This also is a vapour, and a striving after wind. 

The fool foldeth his hands and eateth his own flesh. 

Better is a handful of quiet than two handfuls of toil and 
striving after wind. 

And I turned and saw an empty wretchedness’ under the 
sun. 

There is a solitary man, without a second; moreover he 
hath no son or brother; and there is no end to all his 
toil, yea his eye is not sated with wealth. And for whom 
do I toil, and deprive myself of good? This also is a 
vapour and an evil task. 

Two are better than one, because they have a good reward in 
their toil. 

For if one fall, the other will raise wp his friend ; but alas 
for the solitary man that falleth, and there is not a second 
to raise him wp. 

Also if two lie [together], they have warmth ; but the solitary 
man—how shall he be warm ? 

And if [someone] overpower the solitary man, [yet] two 
can withstand him; and a three-fold cord is not quickly 
snapped. 


1 When 53M occurs outside the usual formula, it requires a variety of 
renderings according to the context, 
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Better is a youth poor and wise than a king old and a fool, 
who knoweth not how to be admonished any more. 

For from the prison house he emerged to become king—for 
even in his kingdom he was born poor. 

T saw all the living who were going about under the sun, 
[that they were] with the second youth who would stand 
up in place of him. 

There was no end to all the people—to all at whose head 
he was. Moreover’they who came afterwards would not 
delight in him. For this also is a vapour and a striving 
after wind. 

Guard thy foot when thou goest unto the house of 
God; and if thou draw near to hearken, *better than 
the gift of fools is thy sacrifice*; for they know not 
*except how to do* evil. 


CHAPTER V. 


Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter a word before God; for God is in 
the heavens, and thou art upon the earth; therefore 
let thy words be few. 

For a dream cometh with a multitude of business; 
and the voice of a fool in a multitude of words. 

When thou vowest a vow to God, delay not to pay it; 
for there is no pleasure in fools. That which thou 
vowest, pay. 

It is better that thou shouldest not vow than that 
thou shouldest vow and not pay. 

Let not thy mouth cause thy flesh to incur punish- 
ment; and say not before the angel It was an 
unintentional error. Why should God be angry 
at thy voice, and destroy the work of thy hands ? 

[For with a multitude *of business* [come] dreams, 
and worthless follies *in* many words.] But fear 
God. . 

If thou seest the oppression of a poor man, and the wresting 
of judgment and justice in a province, be not astonished 
at the matter, for one high official above another is 
watching, and there are higher ones above them. 
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But an advantage to a country in all respects is a king 
[devoted] to cultivated land. 

A lover of money cannot be satisfied with money; and he 
who loveth wealth [shall have] no profit [from it]. This 
also is a vapour. 

When good things increase, many are they that consume 
them; and what success hath their owner save the 
looking at them with his eyes? 

Sweet is the sleep of the labourer, whether he eat little or 
much ; but the satiety [which belongeth] to the rich man 
doth not let him sleep. 

There is *an evil sickness* [which] I have seen under the 

~ sun—wealth kept for its owner to his hurt. 

And that wealth hath perished with evil trouble; and 
[then] he hath begotten a son and there is nothing in 

his possession. 

As he came forth from his mother’s womb, naked shall he 
go again as he came; and he shall carry away nothing, 
by his toil, *which can go with him*. 

This also is *an evil sickness* ; just as he came so will he 
go; and what profit hath he that he should toil for the 
wind ? 

Moreover all his days [are spent] in darkness *and mourn- 
ing and great vexation and sickness* and wrath. 

Lo! what I have seen to be good and excellent is [for a 
man] to eat and drink and experience good in all his toil 
wherein he toileth under the sun, during the [small] 
number of the days of his life which God hath given 
him, for that is his portion. 

Also every man to whom God hath given riches and 
possessions, and hath granted him the power of using’ 
them and of taking his portion and of being glad in his 
toil—this is a gift from God. 

For he will not much notice the days of his life, for God 
answereth by [giving him] the gladness of his heart. 


1 Lit. ‘ eat.’ 
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CHAPTER VI, 


There 4 is an evil which I have seen under the enn; and it is 
great upon men. 

A man to whom God giveth Sas and possessions and 
splendid wealth, and he lacketh nothing for himself of 
all that he desireth, but God doth not grant him the 
power of using’ it, but a stranger useth’ it—this is an 
empty wretchedness? and an evil sickness. 

If a man beget a hundred [children] and live many 
years, and many be the days of his years, and his soul 
be not satisfied with good things, and also if he have 
had no burial—I say, better than he is an untimely 
birth. 

For in empty nothingness* it came, and in darkness it 
goeth, and in darkness shall its name be covered; 

yea it hath not seen or known the sun. This hath rest 
more than the other. 

And though [a man] have lived a thousand years twice 
told, and have not experienced good, do not all go to 
one place? 

All the toil of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is 
not filled. 

For what advantage hath the wise man over the fool? 
What [advantage] hath the poor man who knoweth how 
to walk before the living? \ 

Better is the sight of the eyes than the roaming of the 
appetite. 

This also is a vapour and a striving after wind. 

That which is, its name hath already been called, and it 
was foreknown what man was; and he cannot hold his 
own against Him that is stronger than he. 

For there are many things that multiply empty wretched- 
ness?! What profit hath man? 

For who knoweth what is good for man in his life, during 
the [small] number of the days of his transient life* ?— 
seeing that he maketh them like a shadow; for who can 
tell man what shall be after him under the sun? 


1 Lit. ‘eat.’ 2 Lit. ‘ vapour.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Better is a name than ointment. 

*Better is* the day of death than the day of *birth*. 

It is better to go to a house of mourning than to go to 
a house of feasting, inasmuch as that is the end of all 
men; and let the living lay it to heart. 

Better is sorrow than laughter, for in sadness of counte- 
nance it is well with the heart. 

The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, but the 
heart of fools is in the house of gladness. 

It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise than for a man to 
hear the song of fools. 

For as the sound of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 


of a fool. 


And this also is a vapour. 

For oppression maketh a wise man mad, and a gift des- 
troyeth the heart. 

Better is the end of a matter than the beginning of tt. 
Better is the patient in spirit than the proud in spirit. 

Be not hasty in thy spirit to be vexed ; for vexation resteth 
in the heart of fools. 

Say not, Why is it that the former days were better than 
these ?—for thou dost not ask in wisdom concerning this. 
Wisdom is good with an wmheritance, and a profit to them 

that see the sun. 

For *as the defence of wisdom, so is the defence of money* ; 
and the advantage of knowledge [is|\—wisdom keepeth 
alive them that possess it. 

See the work of God; for who can correct that which He 
hath made crooked ? 

In a day of prosperity be in prosperity, and in a day of 
evil see—even the one over against the other hath God 
made, in order that man may discover nothing [which 
shall be] after him. 

I saw everything in the days of my transient life’; there 
is a righteous man perishing in his righteousness, and 
there is a wicked man prolonging [his days] in his evil. 


1 Lit, ‘my vapour.’ 
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Be not very righteous, and make not thyself superlatively 
wise ; why shouldest thou be desolated ? 

Be not very wicked, and be not foolish; why shouldest 
thou die before thy time? 

It is good that thou shouldest take hold of the one, and 
also from the other slack not thine hand, 

For he that feareth God shall be quit with regard 
to them all. 

Wisdom strengtheneth the wise man more: than ten rulers 
which are in the city. 

for as for man, there is not a righteous one on the earth 
who doeth good and sinneth not. 

Also to all the words which men speak apply not thine 
heart, that thou hear not thy servant cursing thee. 

For assuredly many times thy heart knoweth that thou 
also hast cursed others. 

All this I tested by wisdom. I said I will make myself 
wise; but it was far from me. 

Far off is that which exists, and deep deep; who can 
discover it? 

I turned about *in* my heart to know and to explore and 
to search out wisdom and a reckoning; and to know the 
*folly of wickedness* and foolishness *and* madness. » 

And I find [a thing] more bitter than death—a woman 
who is nets, and her heart snares, and her hands fetters. 

He that is good before God shall escape from her, 
but a sinner shall be captured by her. 

See what I have found, saith Koheleth, [adding] one 
thing to another to find a reckoning, 

which my soul hath sought again and again, and I have 
not found: one man out of a thousand I have found, 
but a woman among all these I have not found. 

Only see what I have found, that God made men 
upright, but they have sought out many contri- 
vances. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Who is as the wise man, and who knoweth the interpre- 
tation of a thing? The wisdom of a man lighteth wp his 
countenance, and *he that is bold* in his countenance 
is changed. 

tObserve the commands’ of a king, 

But on account of [thine] oath to God, be not fright- 
ened. 

Out of his presence shalt thou go; persist not in an 
evil thing. 

for he doeth whatever he pleaseth. 

Forasmuch as the word of a king is authoritative; and 
who may say unto him, What doest thou? 

He that observeth the commandment will counten- 
ance no evil thing; and the heart of a wise man 
knoweth a time and judgment. 


Because for every occupation there is a time and 


judgment. 

[For] the misery of man is great upon him, 

for he knoweth not what shall be; for how it shall be who 
can tell him? 

There is no man that hath control over the wind? to restrain 
the wind’, and there is no control over the day of death, 
and there is no leave of absence in the battle, and wicked- 
ness will not help its possessors to escape. 

All this I saw, and applied my heart to all the work that 
is done under the sun. There is a time when man hath 
power over man to his hurt. 

And then I saw wicked men buried, and they had 
comet from a holy place; [and] they used to go about 
and *congratulate themselves** in the city because they 
had so done. ‘This also is a vapour. 

Because a sentence on the doing of evil is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men within them is fully given up to doing evil, 


1 Lit. ‘mouth.’ 
2 Perhaps ‘ the spirit.’ 
3 Or ‘win to themselves flattery.’ 


_———— 
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because a sinner doeth evil a hundred times and 
prolongeth [his days]. Surely also I know that 
it shall be well with those that fear God, because 
they fear before Him. 

And it shall not be well with the wicked man, and 
he shall shorten’ his days like a shadow, because 
he feareth not before God. 

There is an empty wretchedness* which is done upon the 
earth, that there are righteous men to whom it befalleth 
according to the work of the wicked, and there are wicked 
men to whom it befalleth according to the work of the 
righteous. I said that this also was an empty wretched- 
ness’, 

And I praised gladness, because there is nothing good for 
man under the sun except to eat and drink and be glad; 
and that should accompany him in his toil during the 
days of his life which God hath given him under the sun. 

When I applied my heart to know wisdom, and to see the 

» task which is done upon the earth—for both by day and 
by night He seeth no sleep with His eyes— 

I saw all the work of God, that no man can discover the 
work which is done under the sun; forasmuch as man 
may toil in searching it, but he will not discover it; and 
even if the wise man think that he is about to know it, 
he is unable to discover it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For I laid all this to heart, and *my heart saw all this*— 
that the righteous and the wise and their works are in 
the hand of God; men are ignorant of [His] love and 
hate alike; everything before them *is a vapour’, 


2. forasmuch as one mischance [happeneth] to them all, to 


the righteous and to the wicked, to the good and to the 
pure and to the unclean, and to him that sacrificeth and 
to him that sacrificeth not; as with the good so with the 
sinner, he that sweareth as he that feareth an oath. 


1 Lit. ‘not prolong.’ 
2 Lit. ‘ vapour.’ 
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14. 
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This is an evil in all that is done under the sun, that one 
mischance [happeneth] to them all; and moreover the 
heart of man is full of evil, and madness is in their heart 
during their life, and after [a man’s life]'—to the dead! 

For whosoever is joined unto all the living, there is hope 
[for him]; for a live dog is better than a dead lion. 

For the living know that they shall die, but the dead know 
not anything, and they have no longer a reward, for their 
memory is forgotten. 

Both their love and their hate and their jealousy alike hath 
already perished; and they have no longer any portion 
for ever in all that is done under the sun. 

Go! eat thy bread in gladness, and drink thy wine with 
a cheerful heart, for already God hath consented to thy 
works. 

At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil on 
thy head be lacking. 

Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of 
thy transient life? which He hath given thee under the 
sun t; for that is thy portion in life, and in thy toil 
wherein thou toilest under the sun. . 

All that thy hand findeth to do, do it with [all] thy might; 
for there is no work or reckoning or knowledge or wis- 
dom in Sh°ol whither thou goest. 

I returned and saw under the sun that the race was not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the mighty; and neither was 
bread to the wise, nor wealth to the clever, nor favour to 
the skilful; but time and accident befalleth them all. 

For man knoweth not his time, as fish that are caught in 
an evil net, or as birds that are caught in a snare—like 
them are the sons of men entrapped at an evil time, when 
it falleth upon them suddenly. 

This also I saw, [an instance of] wisdom under the sun; 
and it was great to my thinking: 

A little city, and few men in it; and there came unto it 
a great king, and surrounded it, and built against it 
great *siege-works*. 

And there was found in it a poor wise man; and he would 
have delivered the city by his wisdom: but men took no 
notice of that poor wise man. 

1 Lit. ‘after him.’ 2 Lit. ‘ vapour.’ 


—— 
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16. 
17. 


18. 


12. 


13. 


And I said, Wisdom is better than might, but the wisdom 
of the poor man is despised, and his words are not heard. 

The words of the wise heard in quiet [are better] than the 
shouting of a chief among fools. 

Better is wisdom than weapons of war; but one sinner 
destroyeth much good. 


‘CHAPTER X. 


Dead flies contaminatet a perfumer’s ointment; a little 
folly is more highly esteemed’ than wisdom * and* honowr. 

The heart of a wise man [tends] towards his right hand, 
but the heart of a fool towards his left. 

And on the very road as the fool is going, his mind is 
lacking, and he saith concerning everyone, He is a fool. 

Tf the spirit of the ruler rise against thee, do not throw up? 

_ thy place; for soothing pacifieth great sins. 
There is an evil that I have seen under the sun, like an 
unintentional error which proceedeth from the ruler. | 
Folly is set in high places, while the rich sit in a low 
place. 

I have seen slaves on horses, and princes walking as slaves 
on the ground. 

He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and he that 
breaketh into a wall a serpent shall bite him. 

He that taketh out stones [| from a quarry] shall be hurt by 
them; he that cleaveth logs shall be endangered by them. 
If the axe be blunt and he have not sharpened the edge, 
then he must strengthen his force; and an advantage to 

*the successful man* is wisdom. 

If the serpent bite from lack of enchantment, there is [after- 
wards] no advantage in the charmer. 

The words of the mouth of the wise man are [ full of] 
grace; but the lips of a fool destroy himself. 

The beginning of the words of his mouth is folly, and the 
end of his talk*® is evil madness. 


1 Lit. ‘is more valuable.’ 2 Lit. ‘let go.’ 
’ Lit. ‘his mouth,’ Perhaps the word should be omitted, 
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18. 
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...but the fool multiplieth words. . 

(Man knoweth not what shall be; and what shall be after 
him who can tell him ?] 

The toil of fools wearieth them, because [a fool] knoweth 
not how to go to town. 

Alas for thee O land whose king is a child, and thy 
princes feast in the morning. 

Happy art thou O land whose king is of noble birth, and 
thy princes feast at the [right] time, with strength and 
not with drunkenness. 

* By idleness* the roof falleth into decay, and by slackness 
of hands the house leaketh. 

Men prepare a feast for laughter, and wine *to make life 
glad* ; and money answereth all things. 

Even in thy thought curse not a king, and in thy bed- 
chamber curse not a rich man; for a bird of the heavens 
may carry the sound, and that which hath wings may 
declare a matter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Cast thy bread upon the face of the waters; for in many 
days thou shalt find it. 

Give a portion to seven, and also to eight; for thou 
knowest not what may prove to be an evil upon the 
earth. 

If the clouds be filled with rain, they empty it out upon 
the earth; and if a stick fall northwards or southwards, 
the place where the stick falleth, there it is. 

He that watcheth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
looketh at the clouds shall not reap. 

As thou knowest not what is the way of the wind, as the 
bones in the womb of a woman with child, so thou 
knowest not the work of God Who doeth all things. 

In the morning sow thy seed, and till evening slack not 
thine hand; for thou knowest not which shall succeed, 
whether this or that, or whether both of them may be 
alike good, 


besten’ wes a ama kk 
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And the light is sweet, and it is good for the eyes to see 
the sun. 

For if a man live many years, he may be glad throughout 
them all; but let him remember the days of darkness, 
for they shall be many. All that cometh is a vapour. 

Be glad O young man in thy youth, and let thine heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy young manhood; and walk 
in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes; 

But know that concerning all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment. 

and put away sorrow from thine heart, and remove evil 
from thy flesh—for youth and the prime of life are a 
vapour— 


CHAPTER XII. 


But remember thy Creator in the days of thy young 
manhood. 

ere the days of evil come, and years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say I have no pleasure in them. 

Ere the sun and the light and the moon and the stars be 
darkened, and the clouds return after the rain. 

In the day when the keepers of the house quake, and the 
men of might are bent, and the grinding maids cease 
because they are few, and the ladies that look through 
the windows be darkened ; 

and the doors on the street be shut when the sound of the 
mill is low; and *the sound of the sparrow fade*, and 
all the notes of song sink low. 

Moreover they are afraid of a high thing, and terrors are 
on the road; and *he rejecteth* the almond, and the 
locust-fruit is [too] heavy, and the caper-berry becomes 
ineffectual. For man is on his way to his perpetual 
home, and the wailers go about in the street. 

Ere the silver cord be *snapped*, and the golden bowl be 
broken; and the pitcher be shivered over the spring, and 
the bucket’ be broken into the cistern ; 


1 Perhaps ‘ wheel,’ 
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and the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
return unto God who gave it. 

Vapour of vapours, saith Koheleth; all is a vapour. 

And Koheleth, besides being wise, further taught the people know- 
ledge; and he weighed and searched out, he arranged many 
proverbs. 

Koheleth sought to find words of pleasure, and *a writing of* 
uprightness, words of truth. 

The words of wise men are as goads, and as nails firmly 
planted, gathered in collections ; they are given from one 
shepherd. 

And besides those, my son, be warned; of making many 
books there is no end, and much devotion to study is 
a weariness of the flesh. 

In conclusion: all has been heard—fear God and 
keep His commandments; for this is [the duty of] 
every man. 

For every work will God bring into the judgment 
[that is passed] upon every hidden thing, whether 
good or evil. 





/ 
1 
. 
. 











APPENDIX I. 


THE GREEK VERSION OF KOHELETH. 


The close similarity which exists between the Greek version 
of Koheleth and the extant fragments of Aquila has often been 
noticed. Other portions of the LXX. exhibit some Aquilean 
traits, e.g. 8. of Songs, and a few MSS. of Ezekiel. But in the 
case of Koheleth the relationship to Aquila in style and wording 
is so marked that Graetz' suggested an interesting explanation. 
Jerome twice mentions Aquila’s “secundam editionem, quam 
Hebraei xar’ axpiBeov nominant”’; and Graetz thought that 
the present Greek version might be in reality Aquila’s first 
edition, and the fragments of Aquila which have survived by 
Origen’s labours would represent the second®. Montfaucon in 
his Preliminaria to the Hexapla, p. 48, supposed that ‘the 
‘ Aquila’ column was the editio secwnda, but he did not make 
any suggestion with regard to the editio prima. Although 
several writers have inclined to the theory, no one has hitherto 
upheld it by a detailed examination of the text in conjunction 
with Aquila’s fragments. On the other hand it has been 
strenuously opposed in a careful article by Dillmann*. But 


1 See also, earlier than Graetz, Frankel, Vorstudien, p. 238, note w. 

? Hier. Opp. T. v. pp. 32, 624. 

3 The suggestion commends itself to Kénig, Einl. A. 7., Klostermann, 
St. Kr. 1885, and Leimdorfer, Kohelet im Lichte der Geschichte, Hamburg, 
1892. [Freudenthal, Hellen. Stud. p. 46.] Renan admits the probability, 
VU Ecclésiaste, pp. 54-57. On the other hand Salzberger, in Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 
1873, 168-174, holds that the present Greek version is by Aquila, and not the 
‘Aquila’ column of the Hexapla! 

4 Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1892, vol. i. pp. 3-16. 
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his arguments do not remove the strong impression produced 
by fresh study. His conclusion is that an older Greek transla- 
tion lay as the groundwork of the present text; and that this 
older translation was corrected by means of a more accurate 
one, for the most part that of Aquila. But on the one hand it 
is scarcely conceivable that a reviser would, for purposes of 
correction, alter an old translation so fundamentally as to 
imbue it with the Aquilean style, both in the order of words 
and in many of the smallest details of grammar and syntax. 
On the other hand, if his object was to produce a new transla- 
tion in imitation of Aquila, it is surprising that he was not 
more thorough; for he has left a large number of words and 
phrases which, judged by the standard of Aquila’s fragments, 
are not consonant with his style. But if Aquila himself made 
an earlier translation, and then issued a revision of it, both these 
features are to be expected. The early translation would be 
imbued with his style, but would nevertheless contain many 
words, phrases and grammatical points which would seem to 
him to require revision. And there are not wanting facts which 
tend to increase the probability that such a revision was made. 
Aquila is known to have been a disciple of R. Akiba’. He 
lived therefore at an epoch in the literary history of Judaism. 
The Rabbinic authorities at Jamnia had but recently made a 
final pronouncement on the Canon; and Ishmael ben Elisha 
and Akiba each laid down rules which formed the basis of 
future exegesis’. But the system of Akiba, by which every 
particle and letter was made to give a special meaning, 
necessitated a clear consensus as to the Hebrew text. And 
it is in the highest degree probable that under his influence 
an authoritative recension of the Hebrew Bible was issued. 
-Whether the standard adopted was guided by the agreement of 
the majority of Rabbis, or of the majority of their extant manu- 
scripts*, cannot be determined. But the result was a text 
which, being carefully preserved by tradition, remained nearly 
intact till it was stereotyped centuries later by the Masoretes. 
Now Akiba, although the chief exponent, was not the 


1 Hier. in Isa. viii. 14 “‘Scribae et Pharisaei quorum suscepit scholam 
Akybas, quem magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant.” 

2 See Graetz, History of the Jews (Engl. transl.), vol. ii. pp. 358 f. 

3 Jer. Taanith iv. fol. 68 a. 
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first promoter of his exegetical method; tradition traces it to 
Nachum of Gimso (Emmaus). And Aquila was a companion 
and disciple of the Rabbis before he attached himself to Akiba. 
If, then, Aquila issued two editions of his translation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the earlier edition was made under 
the influence of the ‘literal’ school, but on the basis of an 
unrevised Hebrew text; and the later edition on the basis of 
the revised recension, under the direct influence of Akiba. 

And this ceases to be a mere hypothesis when the present 
Greek MSS. are carefully studied. In the second Appendix it is 
shewn that B and 68 (Holmes and Parsons), which approach 
the nearest to the original Greek of Koheleth, presuppose a 
Hebrew text widely different from the MT. This, which was 
one of Dillmann’s main objections to the Aquila theory, 
becomes, on the contrary, one of the main factors in the theory. 

The following examination of the Greek text is based, to a 
large extent, on the matter collected in Dillmann’s article. 

1. Apart from details, the closeness with which the trans- 
lator adhered to his Hebrew text is remarkably shewn in the 
extraordinary exactness with which he maintains the order 
of the words; “this order is so strict that, with hardly an 
exception, it would be possible to print the Greek text as it 
stands as an interlinear translation’.” 

2. To come to details. First to be considered are striking 
peculiarities of Aquila’s style in the treatment of the Hebrew 
syntax. 

ns (the sign of the accus.) rendered by ovr. 

In M. nw occurs 72 times (omitting ix. 14 (Anx)). In G? it is 
rendered by otv 29 times® (or 32 times, including v. 3, 6, x. 20 
where ov ody, ob and cov must be corruptions of ovv). These 32 
include the cases where nw is followed by 53, in many of which 
ov mas, ow mévta etc. have been corrupted into cupmas, 
oivravra etc. But of the 36 cases in which nw is not rendered 
by ovr, almost all are capable of explanation. Burkitt* remarks 
as a peculiarity of Aquila: “when nx is used without the 

1 Dale, A Commentary on Ecclesiastes, London and Cambridge, 1873. 

2 G| is used throughout the appendix for the Greek text of Koh., LXX. for 


that of the rest of the O.T. 
3 vii. 15 ACS, x. 19 ACS. 
4 Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of Aquila, 


p. 12. 
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article, i.e. before proper names or nouns with suffixes, or in 
the construct state, the Greek article is used instead of ovr, 
cf. 4 Kings xxiii. 27, 3 Kings xxi. (xx.) 15.” This disposes of 
31 cases: 1. 13, 1. 3, 10, 14, 20, 24, ii. 15, iv. 5 bis, 8, 10, v. 5 ter, 
18, 19, vi. 7 (8), 18 (14), 18 (19) bis, 21 (22), viii. 8b, 9, 16, 
ix. 7, 12, xi. 5, 6, 8 [cf. Aq.], xii. 1, 13. In 5 cases there seems 
‘to be a development of this practice, when nw is followed by 
were: 1. 12, ii. 11, iv. 3, vii. 13 (14), viii. 16. But if this is not 
allowed, there remain 9 instances in which no reason can be 
offered why ns is not rendered by ovr: ii. 12’, iii. 11, iv. 3, 
vii 13 (14), 14 (15), viii. 16, ix. 15, x. 19, xii. 13. But from the 
extant fragments of Aquila in other parts of the Old Testament 
it is clear that his use of odv is not invariable. See, for example, 
Gen. i. 28, ii. 6, vi. 6 (7), xxiv. 59, xxv. 84, xxxvii. 2, xliii. 24, 1. 2. 

Thus, though instances occur of Greek and Syriac Mss. 
being coloured by this Aquilean use (e.g. Cod. A 3 Kings 
xii. 24 g-n, Cod. 62 in Ezek., and in the Pesh. Gen. i. 1, 
1 Chr. iv. 41 and 4 times in Cant.), there is no portion of the 
Greek O. T. in which it occurs with this almost complete 
regularity. 

ni and 3) rendered by xa ye. 

The former occurs 40, the latter 11 times. The only excep- 
tions are xal=) viii. 16, xii. 5 [ACS kai ye], cai ye =) ix. 6, and 
kai ye= 3 ili. 19. But Aq. himself does not invariably adhere 
to the usage; for in v. 18 he renders o3 by adda kat. See 
Job vii. 11 rovyapotv, 1 Sam. xxviii. 22, Job xxiv. 19, Jer, iv. 12, 
xxxi. (xxxvili.) 37, Mic. vi. 13 kad. 

5 with infinitive rendered by 70d with infinitive. 

This occurs not only when it expresses a purpose (as 
frequently throughout LXX.), but also when it forms simply 
the complement of a verbal expression: 

e.g. after dvvacOa i. 8, vii. 17 [1. 15 AS**, vi. 10 AS, vii. 18 (14) 

ACS**], ; 

after yvdva: iv. 18, x. 15 [vi. 8 C has zov, either a corruption 
of rod or an accidental repetition of the first syllable 
of ropevOjvac], 

after advévar vy. 11, 

after dyaOov iii. 12, v. 17, viii. 15, xi. 7, 

after Kaupos iii, 2-8. 


1 Tn ii. 12 Se*V read cur, 


(ane ot 
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In i. 16 -wxd is rendered 74 Aéyew. See Aq. 1 S. ix. 24. 

Connected with this is another peculiarity, not mentioned 
by Dillmann. Burkitt? notes that “where a Hebrew noun is 
preceded by the preposition 5, [Aquila] freely uses the Greek 
article to express it in all cases where «is would be inappropriate. 
His aim was consistency, regardless of the niceties of either 
language. As long as there was something to correspond to 
the Hebrew preposition in the Greek, it did not matter whether 
it was an article or a preposition. When Hebrew prepositions’ 
coalesce with their nouns, he usually avoids using both article 
and preposition.” 

i. 16 = rod wood. pond. 

ii. 26 tO dvOpumy. DIN, 

iii. 1) = raytt mpdypati TO 576 7. obpavdy. DMOWA NNN Yan bb. 

ii.17 7G wavti mpdyparr. YEN b3b. 

iv.8 —-7@ wravti poxOw aidrod. iny bd. 

iv. 11 xaté és. IHN? 

iv. 16 rots waow ot éyévovro, TN WS $5. 

vii. 27 (28). pla rf og. NOP NNN, 

ix.4 6 Kor. ab3, 

x. 3 ri wavra, 939 probably. ; 

xi.2 ots rd Kai ye Tots 7. now? O31 nya, 

} of comparison rendered by tzép more than 20 times. rapa 
ii. 9, iii. 19 only; # v. 4, vii. 2 (8) only; and the genitive never. 

The particles 8 and yép, elsewhere so common in LXX. 
(except Cant.), are foreign to the Greek of Koheleth. 8 is read 
by Codd. V, 252, and Syr.-Hex. in vu. 4 (5) only; cf. Aq. Gen. 
vi. 2(3). yép occurs in v. 15 only. (See App. II. p. 160.) 

Among other instances of disregard for the Greek idiom in 
favour of the Hebrew may be noticed: 

The frequent use of the Greek future in gnomic or genera- 
lising statements to represent the Hebrew imperfect: i. 8, 15, 
18, ii. 14, iii. 15, vii. 9 (10), 12 (13), 20 (21), viii. 1, 17, ix. 5a, 18, 
xi. 5. 

2 rendered by év: ii. 1, iii. 22, vii. 14 (15) iety &, "2 AN; Vv. 9 
ayarav év, "2 INN; vill. 9 eovorlew ev, 2 poy; xi. 9, xii. 14 dée 
év Kpioe, DEW NI). 

1 Aquila, p. 13. 
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The treatment of the Hebrew syntax of the relative: 

i. 21 Ste poxOos abrod. ySypyr. 

iv. 2 dco airot. ADT IWR. 

iv. 9 ofs éorw abrois. ondw. Similarly v. 18, vi. 2, x. 16. 

viii. 14 Sr POdve ér atrods. ands yn wwe. 

ix. 10 drov ob Topedy exe. =m Ibn ANN WR. 

xi. 5 Soa Tomoe Ta ovpravta. SOM NN MWY WR. 

Note also: iii. 18, vii. 15 epi AaAfas, and viii. 2 wepi Adyov, to 
express nia by (cf. Ps. ex. (cix.) 4 sna Sy, Aq. xara dAdyor, 
but LXX. xara rhv raw); i. 10 ard Eurpoobe yudv for EdD ; 
ii. 9 dd eurpoobév pov for spb; xii. 5 els ofkov aidvos avrod for 
wy na bx. 

3. Besides these syntactical peculiarities there are several 
words which exhibit Aquila’s constant endeavour to express 
his Hebrew text as literally as possible: 

vi. 6, vii. 22 (23)' xaOddous, nxpyh. So Aq. frequently. Ex. 
xxxiv. 24, Dt. ix. 19, xvi. 16, 1 Sam. ii. 10 bis, 1 K. xxii. 16, 
PRS di ie 

v. 10, 12, vii. 12 (18), viii. 8, xii. 11 zapa with gen., yr. 

x. 12 xaramovritew, yor. So Aq. Job ii. 3, x. 8, Prov. xxi. 20, 
Is. xxv. 7 [LXX. only in 2 Sam. xx. 19, Ps. liv. (lv.) 10, Lam. 
ii. 2, 5}. 

vii. 14 (15) cvpddves, noys. So Aq. Ez. iii. 8, xi. 22, 
Ex. xxviii. 27 (see Field). 

iv. 8, v. 10, 17, vi. 3, 6, vii. 14 (15), ix. 18 ayabwovrvn, naw. So 
Aq. v. 10, Ps. xxxvii. (xxxviii.) 21, and ayafoovvy Ps. xv. (xvi.) 2. 

xii. 6 cvvtpoxdon, yd. 

The above are the most striking in Dillmann’s list of the 
words “which can with most probability be referred to an 
Aquilean source.” His list also includes: 

iv. 1, v. 7, vii. 7 (8) cvxodarriler, pwy. So Aq. Ps. exix. 
(exviii.) 121, Prov. xxviii. 3. Words from the same stem occur 
15 times in Aq. and only 6 times in LXX. 

x. 5 axovovov, nw. So Aq. v. 5. 

iv. 12 &rprros, whwn , a arra€ dey. 

vii. 8 (9), x. 13 éoyary, nvinw (cf. i. 11 eds rHv eoydrny, mayInNd). 
Aq. must have had écyéry in vii. 8 (9). 

4. Another consideration, which Dillmann dismisses some- 


1 On the doublet in the latter passage see App. 1. p. 163. 
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what lightly, is that there are several words or phrases in the 
fragments of Aquila in Koheleth which agree with &: 

Aq. alone. i. 7, ii. 11, 15, iti. 15, viii. 8, x. 15, perh. ii. 24, 
vill. 1 (see note). 

Aq. and ©, i. 13, ii. 13, 16, 19, iv. 3, 8, v. 18, 19, vi. 8, 
ix. 11, 12, x. 4, 5, xii. 11, 18, perh. vu. 7 (8), 24 (25). 

Aq. and =. xi. 1, xu. 9, 12. 

Aq. 3®. i. 2, iv. 10, v. 1, vi. 2, vu. 18 (19), 26 (27), viii. 12, 
ix. 7, 8, x. 11, xi. 4, 9, xii. 7. 





So far Dillmann’s lists are in favour of the conclusion that 
the Greek text of Koheleth was due to the hand of Aquila. 
But he advances a series of objections which require examina- 
tion. 

1. After citing the above passages in which Aq. agrees 
with G&, he says “the passages are far more numerous where 
Aq. differs from &.” This, in the scattered fragments of Aq. 
which have survived, is true. But, on the one hand, it is just 
those passages in which differences occur which would be 
more likely to survive; commentators and scholiasts might 
occasionally mention instances of agreement, but only where 
they considered them interesting or striking. And, on the 
other hand, a second edition presupposes differences. The 
reasons for all the alterations are, of course, impossible to 
trace, though occasionally they seem to be discernible. But 
to disprove the Aquila theory it would be necessary to shew 
that the bulk of the words and phrases in & are non-Aquilean. 
But the opposite is the case. Of the fifty or so which Dillmann 
collects as the “chief instances of difference,’ many occur 
elsewhere in fragments of Aquila, and some are frequent with 
him and rare in LXX. 


(a) Words which occwr only, or frequently, in Aquila. 


ii. 8. G wepovoiacpos. Aq. otoia. H. mbap. 
mepiovotacpmos occurs in LXX. Ps. exxxv. (cxxxiv.) 4. But 
cognate words are found in Aq. eptovovov, nd31p Mall. iii. 17; 
meptovoia, wy Gen. xiv. 21; mepovaoia, am» Ps. xvii. (xvi.) 14. 


x. 9. G ditarovnbycerar. Ag. cracbyoera. H. ayy. 

LXX. nowhere has dvarovnfjver or cognates for a¥y; in 
Aq., on the contrary, they are not infrequent: 

dvarrovnOjva, ayynn Gen. vi. 6, xxxiv. 7, 1 Sam. xx. 3, 34. 

dvarovnpa, ASY 2 Sam. v. 21, Ps. xvi. (xv.) 4, cxxvii. 
(exxvi.) 2, Is. lviii. 3, Ps. exv. 4 (exiii. 12); see Field. 

dvarovyors Fayyy Is. 1. 11. 

i. 3. G poxOos and -Ociv. Aq. xémos and -mdlew. H. Sny. 

10x O0s is the invariable rendering of bop in Koh., occurring 
22 times; poxGeiv occurs 9 times, and kom once, ii. 18. [But 
AS pox66. | 

Aq. has p6x6os, -beiv for byy in Ps. Lxxiii. (Ixxii.) 16, Koh. 
ii. 11, 19, 21. But throughout the whole of the LXX. neither 
the substantive nor the verb is found for 5ny. Dt. xxvi. 7 
poxfov AF is probably a hexaplaric corruption. 

(Aq. also has poxodv (a az. yeyp.) in Is. vii. 13 bis for 
nixbn. His use of xdzos finds a parallel in Ps. xciv. (xciii.) 20, 
and probably lv. (liv.) 11, Job vii. 3.) 

x. 20. G 6 &wv [ras] mrépvyas’, Aq. 6 Kvpiedwv rrépvyos. 
H. ovpyatn Sys. 

The rendering 6 éywv is foreign to LXX., except in 
Dan. viii. 6, 20 (LXX. 9). 

But Aq. has it frequently : 

Hos. ii. 18 (16) € exon pa (LXX. Baadeip), 

Ts. xli. 15 eyovra oropa oropdtwv (LXX. sindvepsebes): 

Nah. i. 2 éxwv Ovpdv (LXX. pera Ovpor), 

Cant. viii. 11 éxovre tAHOn (LXX. Beedapwiv), 

Jer. xxxvii. (xliv.) 18 (acc. to S. H.) 6 €xov ras émioxépes 
(LXX. avOpwros wap @ katédvev), 

Job xxxi. 39 (id.) raév éxovrwv airyv (LXX. entirely astray). 

Nah. ii. 4 (ace. to Hier.) éxovons ddéppaxa (LXX. yyoupéevy 
pappaKwv), 

See also Mal. ii. 11 xat éoye, 5yny (LXX. érerjdevoer). 

Is. Lxii. 4 éoynuérn, ndyya (LXX. oixovpévn), 
xii. 5. G OdpBo. Aq. tpopw tpopyoovow. H. oynnnn. 

Aq. is nowhere extant where the cognate words 17, nD0, 
nA, MAN occur; but LXX. renders none of them by OépBos. 
As renderings of other Hebrew words 6éuBos and cognates 
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1 Boras mrépvyas. ACS 6 éxwv mrépvyas. See App. 11. p. 166. 
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are more frequent in Aq. than in LXX. (12 or 18 times in 

Aq., 9 times in LXX.). 

Field on Jud. ix. 4 (q. v.) says of a variant hep Asuiboue 
“versio Aquilam sapit.” 

xl. 4. Grai Ovyarépes tod doparos. Aq. ta ths wdhs. H. wn ni. 

The construction 7a t7s @d7s is not found elsewhere in 
Aq. But the use of Ovyarnp is seen in Mal. ii. 11 rHv Ovyarepa 
Geod amndXAotpiwpéevov, 75) Sy nn (LXX. «is Oeots aAXorpious). 
In Mic. iv. 14 3193 na st3nn, LXX. renders na as a vocative, 
while (acc. to Hier.) Aq., with S@E’, preserves the construct 
state of the Hebrew idiom. LXX. similarly in Lam. ii. 18 
where Aq. vacat. (With regard to dona and #37 see below, 
p. 127.) 

To the above may be added the two following words, of 
which Aquila’s version has not been preserved: 

ii. 14, 15, iti. 19 ter, ix. 2,3. G ovvdvrnpa. H mn. 

LXX. nowhere renders thus; and it has the verb ovvavréw 
only in Num. xxiii. 16 Wi. 

But Aq. has 

ovvavTnpa (prob.) 1 Sam. vi. 9 (LXX. ctprrwpa). 

ovvavtnois 1 Sam. xx. 26 (LXX. ctiprrwpa). 

cuwavriopa Dt. xxiii. 11 (UXX. pio, MT TP), 

cuvavraw Is, li. 19, lx. 18, Jer. xxxii. (xxxix.) 23 (also 
ovvavrnpa. Is, lyii. 13, H. prap). 

x. 1. Geoarpwiow. H. ws. 

LXX. nowhere renders the verb thus; though it has 
carpia avrod for wera in Joel u. 20. 

Aq. évarpicare Hx. v. 21 (LXX. eBdcdvéare); and the 
substantive carpia Am. iv. 10 (LXX. év wupi), Is. v. 2 (LXX. 
axav@as), 

Under this heading may also be included some curious 
instances in which & has all the appearance of being Aquilean, 
while the renderings seer ipod to Aquila are foreign to his 
usual methods: 

vili. 11. G érAnpodopy On Kxapdia vidv tod avOpwrov is a perfectly 
literal rendering of o4Nn 92 25 xb, while Aquila’s render- 
ing éroApyoar of viol tév avOpwv is free and inaccurate. 

xii. 10. G Kai yeypappévoy evOdryros as a rendering of Ww» 23n3} 
has a strong savour of Aquila, while his own «al ovvéypawev 
ép$as is paraphrastic. But in this case Aquila’s phrase is 
also ascribed to %, and may be a hexaplaric corruption. 
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i. 8.° Gi éyxora. Ag. xomdow. H, pry, 

iv. 17. G rod dxovew. Aq. aore dxovew. H. yow. 

Wit: Gi ex’ abrovs. Aq. per airo’s. H. pmvby. 

v.18. Gxaiye. Ag. ddAd cat. H. po. 

vil. 10 (11). Gri éyévero. Aq. Sa 7% HH. mn ap. 

vu. 17 (18). & év od Katpé cov. Aq. 7p 70d xatpod cov. H. 4ny xd2. 
vill. 6. @ «pious. Aq. tpomos. H. pewn. 

ix. 13. Gi mpos pe. Aq. wap’ éuot. H. sy. 

ix. 18. G oxedy woreuov. Aq. oxetn rorepixa. H. aap >. 


(6) Words which occur elsewhere in Aquila. 


i.2 and passim. @ parawrys’. Aq. dtpis or drpos. H. ban. 

In LXX. paradrys is confined to the Psalter exc. Prov. 
xxii. 8 (H. px); it is the rendering of ban in Pss. xxxi. 7, 
xxxix. 6, lx. 10, Ixxviii. 33, cxliv. 4. Elsewhere mostly 
paraov, -a, eldwAov, Kevds. 

Aq. has drys only in Ps. lxxviii. (Ixxvii.) 33 exc. in Koh. 
But he has parairys in Is. lvii. 13, Jon. ii. 9, Job vii. 16, Prov. 
xiii. 11 and possibly Jer. x. 8. (Also 7a para Jer. xiv. 22, 
parny Ps, xxxix. (xxxviii.) 12, Job ix. 29.) 

It seems, therefore, that parawrys was Aquila’s usual 
rendering of San, but in his 2nd edition of Koh. he preferred 
the more literal azyés, which was afterwards adopted by 
+0. 

1.5. Gane. Aq. ciomvel. H. axw. 

ciomvel is a ara rey. But Aq. has eiAxvev in Jer. ii. 24 
(LXX. érvevparodopeiro), and adeAxvcavto Job v. 5 (LXX. 
exorhwvicbein). 

i. 18, ii. 23. G ddAynpa. Aq. Bdoavos. H. aK20. 

LXX. nowhere renders 21839 by @Ayyyo, though it occurs 
once for 28) Ps. xxxix. 2. Aq. has it for ayN2m Ps. xxxii. 
(xxxi.) 10 (L:XX. paorryes). addAyos is found 6 times in Aq., 
and only thrice in LXX. 

The only instance of Bacavos for 3\N5D is cited by Field 
from an unknown translator (perh. Aq.) in 2 Chr. vi. 29. 

ii. 6. Gi xodAvpByOpa. Ag. Aiwvy. H. ADI. 
Aq. has xoAvpB7Opa 2 Sam. ii. 13, iv. 12 (& in both xpyvm). 


1 GB drpds ix. 9. 
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li. 8. Gi évrpudypara. Aq. tpvdai. H. nyaayn. 

evtpupypata is a amag Aey. But Aq. has Bes for 
ywynn Is. lviti. 14. So LXX. Is. lv. 2, Ivii. 4. 

LXX. and Aq. each use tpvfy in 4 passages; and Aq. 
also has tevpyrys Dt. xxviii. 54, tpvpepia Gen. xviii. 12, 
1 Sam. xv. 32. 

iv. 10. Gi péroxos. Aq. didros. H. an. 

gidos for words from ,/73n occurs nowhere else, except 9. 
Dan. ii. 13, 17,18. Ag. has péroxos Prov. xxviii. 24, Ps. exix. 
(cxvill.) 63, and probably Hos. vi. 9 where Hier. translates 
his word Particrpatio. 

v.5. Grayvou. Aq, dxovovyv (x. 5 G& Aq. axovovv), H. maw. 

Aq. nowhere else uses akovatov, -ws, while it is the almost 
invariable rendering of LXX. in Lev., Num., Josh. 

Aq. has dyvoa Lev. iv. 2, 22, v. 151; also dyvota for 
maw Ps. xix. (xviii) 13. 

v.5. Gr duadbeiper. Aq. duadrver. HH. Son. 

Aq. elsewhere uses SiaAvew once only, Hz. xix. 12, H. 
wrpnn. He renders ban by Siapbe(pew Cant. viii. 5 (and by 
expOeipeav Is. liv. 16). LXX. Mic. ii. 10 only. 

Aq., however, uses it 14 times for nnw. 

v. 12. Graxia, Aq. ovmpor. H. myn (subst.) 1 
ix. 12.  G xaxos. Aq. wovypes. H. myn (adj.) J)° 

The reason for Aq.’s alteration in these two passages 
cannot, of course, be known. But no stress can be laid on 
it, since throughout LXX. and Aq. ny (subst. and adj.) are 
rendered by kakia, -xos, rovypia, -pds, quite indiscriminately. 

vii. 38. Gi xaxia. Aq. -kaxwous. HH. yo, 

No argument can be based on this, since Aq. is not 
extant in any other passage where 2 occurs (LXX. has 
xaxia for ¥ only in 1 Sam. xvii. 28, Hos. ix. 15). But xdkwors 
is a word confined entirely to 3%, except Aq. © here, and 
® 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 

x. 6. Gin. Ag. tyodpata. H. porn. 

Aq. nowhere else uses tYwua for ny, though it is his 
regular word for no2. But he frequently renders on» by 
vos, Ps. vii. 8, x. 5 (ix. 26) prob., lxxi. (Ixx.) 19, xciii. (xcii.) 4, 
Prov. ix. 3, Is. xxxvii. 14, Jer. xlix. 16, Ez. xvii. 23. Of these 
LXX. has twos only in Ps. vii. 8, Is. xxxviii. 14. 


1 Tn connexion with vy. 15 see*Field’s note on iv. 27. 


——— 
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xi. 3. Gr éxxéovow. Aq. éxxevocovow. H. yp. 

This cannot be considered an important variation. Aq. 
has éxkevwow Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 43, Jer. xlviii. (xxxi.) 12; but 
also éxxeduevov Cant. i. 3 (LXX. éxxevw$év), And LXX. has 
the former 6 times, and the latter twice. 

To these may be added some words which find parallels in 
Aquila, but of which Aquila’s equivalents in Koheleth have not 
survived : 

ii, 21, iv. 4, v. 10. & dvdpeia. H. yw } . 
x. 10. G rod dv8pefov. H. wwon J’ 
See Prov. xxxi. 19, Aq. avdpefa, H. sw> (distaff). 
v. 2,15. G wapayivera. H. x2. 

See Aq. Jud. ix. 37. 

v. 12, 15, 16, vi. 2. G dppworta. H. adi and %n. 

See Ag. Dt. xxviii. 16, Ps. xxxv.. (xxxiv.) 13, lxxvii. ; 
(Ixxvi.) 11, Prov. xviii. 14, Is. xxxviii. 9, li. 3 [1 (8) K. xiv. 
1,5], in each of which (except 1 K.) LXX. has a different : 
rendering. Aq. is not extant in the five (canonical) passages ; 
in which LXX. has the word. 

iv. 6, vi. 5, ix. 17. Gravaravois. H. nn. 

Except in Koh. avdravois is used for mn only in & 

Is. xxx. 15. But in vi. 5 Field gives “’A. 3. @. dvaravow” 

from S.H. “ss, and it is Aq.’s usual word for other deriva- 

tives of my, Ps. xev. (xciv.) 11, Is. xi. 10, xxxiv. 14, lxvi. 1, 

Zech. ix. 1; and see Field on Lev. 1. 9. 

vil. 5 (6). Gi éreripyows. HH. mys. 
~ Aq. has it Ps. Ixxvi. (Ixxv.) 7, Prov. xiii. 8, xvii. 10, Is. 

xxx. 17, Ixvi. 15, and for "2? Dt. xxviii. 20. LXX. has it 

for maya only 5 times, 4 of them being in the Pss.’ 
vii. 17 (16). @ éxrdayjs. H. onwn. 

LXX. nowhere uses this as a rendering of a Hebrew 
word’. But itis Aq.’s usual equivalent for tn, Gen. xxvii. 33, 

1 Sam. iv. 13, xiii. 7, xvi. 4, xxi. 2 (1), xxviii. 5. 








1 Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 16 = 2 Sam. xxii. 16. 
2 Tt occurs in Wisdom and 2 and 4 Macc. 
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(c) Instances in which a reason is discernible for 
Aquila’s alterations. 


G) A rare or unique rendering of & was replaced by a _ 
commoner word. 
iv. 8, 16, xii. 12. G wepacpos. Aq. réAos (vacat in xii. 12). H. yp. 
mepaopos occurs here only, wépas being the usual LXX. 
rendering of yp (réAos 5 times). 
vii. 15 (16). G peor. Aq. paxpivev. H. yn. , 
vévw for J NT is a arag Ney. G has paxpivw in viii. 13, 
LXX. Ps. exxix. (exxviii.) 3, Is. liv. 2. Both LXX. and Aq. 
have other renderings. 
vil. 25 (26). G Wijdos. Aq. Aoyopes. H. awn. 
Yjdos for }1aWN is a aa dey., but Aoywopds is the regular 
LXX. rendering of words from ,/ awn. 
(LXX. has Yjdos for psn Lam. ii. 16, and ay Ex. iv. 25, 
only. Aq. for 1p Dt. xxxii. 8, Is. xl. 26, and see 2 (4) K. 
xii. 5 (4) in Field.) 
xii. 4. Gdopa. Aq. ody. H. ww. 
dopa is found in a few passages in LXX. for 7w and 
mw, whereas dy occurs passim. Aq. has dopa Ps. xxviii. 
(xxvii.) 7, and #9 only for jan Ps. ix. 17. 
xii. 6. G avOguov. Ag. Attpwors. H. nba . 
avOémov is a aa Aey., while Avtpwors (which should repre- 
sent TN) is found for M153 in LXX. Jud. i. 15, where Aq. in 
despair transliterates ToAAa#. In Koh., Aq. was equally 
puzzled, and took refuge in the meaningless guess of the 
LXX., because it was clear that a proper name was here 
impossible. 


(ii) Changes for the sake of greater exactness. 
i. 1, xii. 8 Gi. 2, 12, xii. 10 Ag. vacat). G& exxAynoworys. Aq. 
KwAEO or KwedeO, 

The word éxxAnovaorys is a good instance of Aq.’s method 
of rendering words ‘érupodoyixds.’ But in his 2nd edition 
he relapsed into a transliteration. 

Other instances of such a relapse in his 2nd edition are 

_ the following, quoted from Field’s list: 
Jer. xxi. 13 ws. 1. orepea. 2. Tupos. 
xiii. 12 ba3. 1. S8pia. 2. véBer. 
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Jer. xlviii. (xxxi.) 12 nvbany. 1. Kal ri Képara avrod. 
2. cal ra véeBed avrod. 
Ez. viii. 16 poixn. 1. ts rpoaraédos. 2. rod aiddp. 
xl. 1 mrn. 1. (ap. Hier.) separati. 2. tod yalepa. 


ii. 19, viii. 9, Gi edovort£erbar. Aq. xuprever. H. vbw. 

(In viii. 8 G éovordlor for wow, éfovola for pobw. Aq. 
vacat.) 

The following considerations suggest that Aq. made the 
change to distinguish the late word ybw from the classical bwn: 

(1) éovoudtew in LXX. is almost unknown:—for ybw Ezr. 
vii. 24, Neh. v. 15 only; for bw» Neh. ix. 37 only. 

(2) It occurs in G ix. 17, x. 4 for 5wy, and is Aq.’s usual 
rendering, Gen. i. 16, 18, Jud. viii. 22, 1 K. v. 1 Gv. 21), 
Is. lai. 5, Ez. xix. 14, Job xxv. 2, Ps. viii. 7, Ixvi. (Ixv.) 7. 

(3) xkvprevew is @’s rendering of vbw’ 6 times in Dan. (LXX. 
Dan. 1. 38, 39 only). 

vii. 25 (26). Gi éxv«dwoo. Aq. tepwidevoo. H. snap. 

Aq. has «xvkAow for 23D Gen. xxxvil. 7, 1 Sam. xxii. 18. 
But he seems to have changed his rendering here to dis- 
tinguish between gyrating (cf. i. 6) and travelling from one 
point to another. 

vii. 29 (30). G mAjv. Aq. povov. H. 425. 

Aq. has 7Anv 16 times, but always for qs (LXX. has it in 
none of these passages), while he uses povov only in this 
passage, presumably to adhere more closely to the meaning 
of the root 173. 

xii. 38. @G daorpapoow. Ag. (acc. to Hier.) mAavybycovrau. 
H. smynn. 

miy is rendered by wAavav here only. The meaning of 
the word being quite different from that in i. 15, vu. 18, Aq. 
distinguished it by a different (though inadequate) ren- 
dering. 

xi. 5. Gr OdpBou.. Aq. tpoyw tpoyyoovor. H. oynnnn. 

It has been shewn above that Aq. frequently uses Oapfos. 
But he here wished to represent more closely the redupli- 
cated form of the Heb. Cf. Is. xviii. 1 oxida ox, H. 5yby; 
Jer. xlvi. (xxvi.) 20 xady Kal KexaddAvwnévn, H. mAb. 


1 «upos for wu’ occurs LXX. ©. Dan. iv, 14 only. 
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(ii) Instances in which Aquila’s variations from & were 
probably the result of an altered opinion (derived from his 
Jewish teacher) as to the derivation or punctuation of Hebrew 
words. In Field’s lists of words in his two editions a dozen or 
more of such variations occur. 

i. 14, 17, ii. 11, vi. 9.  mpoaipeors, Aq. vouy. H. nin. 

1.18. G yrdoews, Aq. Ovuot. H. pyr. In his lst edition Aq. 
read ny’. 

ii. 8. G& oivoxdor kat oivoxoas, Aq. KvAikov kal kvAikea, H. nywy mw. 

In his Ist edition Ag. seems to have understood the 
words as ‘cup-bearers’; in his 2nd, of ‘cups.’  (KvAckov 
occurs LXX. Est. i. 7.) 

ii. 12. @ Bovdjs. Aq. Bacidews. H. qbn. 

If Bovdjs is not a mere scribal error for Bacitews, Aq. 

read, in his 1st edition, 12%, an Aram. and NH word. 
li. 26. Gk mpooGciva. Aq. ovddéyev. H. mDNd. 

In his Ist edition Aq. mistook px for 4p’. 

It is true that in LXX. zpoorévar is used for ADK, but 
(except in one or two cases where Heb. is or should be read 
1D’) only in the special sense of being ‘gathered’ to one’s 
fathers—people—grave. 

(Aq. renders 9px by ovAAéyew Ps, xxxv. (xxxiv.) 15, xxxix. 
(xxxviii.) 7, and PO8) by ovAdoy#s Ex. xxiii. 16.) 

xii. 5. Gi dtacxedacby. Aq. xaprevoe. H. pn. 

Aq. derived the word in his Ist edition from », in his 
2nd from m5. . 

xii. 6. GeovvtpiBy. Aq. dpdvy. H. pron. 

A change from ,/pys5 to /yn, if the text of & is correct. 
But it is very unlikely that .2wn and yin could have been 
rendered by the same word. cvrtpiBy, v. 20, may be a 
corruption of owtpéxy (cf. cvvtpoxdoy for the following y13). 

xii. 9. G kai obs eutyvidoerar Koopiov wapaBoddv. 
Aq. kat nvwticaro Kai ypevvyce Kal KatecKevace Tapoupias. 
H. oder jpn apm) yr. 

In his Ist edition Aq. had a reading spn before him, and 
pointed the phrase pein }2F WPM t81; in his 2nd he followed 
the authorised recension’. The bald literalness of & is 
thoroughly Aquilean. 


1 Still, however, connecting }38 with jI. 
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There still remain 17 instances in Dillmann’s list not yet 

examined. Gare: : 

ii. 25. G wierar; Aq. deioerac are probably both corrupted 
from veicerot. See App. II. p. 158. 

xii. 11. The meaningless vervpwpevor. GAS is probably a 
corruption of weurevpevor, which Aq. shares with G*, 

The remaining words are: 

1.3. G mepoeia. Ag. trAéov. H. an. (Neither occurs for 
any outside Koheleth.) 

1.9. G& zpdcdarov. Aq. xawov. H. win. (G has xawov in 
the foll. v.) 

1.13. G xaracképacbu. Aq. éepewav, H. yn. (But since 
Aq. has the variety vocioa: in ii. 3, why should xatacé- 
Waban be denied him ?) 

i. 17, ii. 2, 12, vii. 7 (8), 25 (26), ix. 3. Gk rapaBorail, repipépery, 
-pépera, -popd, rapadopa. Aq. Advair, -nors, -Gv. H. Shan, 
mddin. . 

ii. 8. G piety. Aq. ayarav. H. anand. 

iv. 18. G zpocgyav. Aq. duvrdoocecba. H. antn. (& has 
dvAagac in xii. 12.) 

vii. 20 (19). Gr BonOyou. Aq. évoxyvon. HH. tyn. 

vii. 27 (26). Ge Onpevpo. Aq. rayides (or raydevpara), H. ayy. 
(Aq. also has apyiBdnorpov Hz. xii. 13, and éxvpwpa Ps. 
lxvi. (Ixv.) 11, as renderings of at\y0. LXX. has @jpevpa 
only in Lev. xvii. 13 =‘ game.’) 

viii. 10. G& Kai éryvéOnoav. Aq. Kai éxavynoavto = ynaNe. 

vii. 15. G&G oupTpocErTat, Aq. TVVELT EPXETAL. a; yd», (Aq. 
also has tpooriecOar Jer. 1. (xxvii.) 5.) 

x.9. G ééaipov. Aq. perariddv. H. yon. 

xi. 6. Georoyyjon. Aq. dOergon. HH. ww. 

xii. 1 (v. 3, xii. 10, Aq. vacat). G Oednpa. Aq. zpéypa. 
H. yan. (There is no reason why Aq. should not have 
used 6éAnwa, since he has the varieties xpe‘a xii. 10, Bovdy 
Prov. xxxi. 13, BovAjpara Ps. i. 2. & has zp@yye iii. 1, 17, 
v. 7, viii. 6, i.e. in 4 of the 7 passages in which yn occurs.) 

xi. 4. G rarewwbyoovra. Ag. KdOjoovra. H. inv. (Aq. 
also has xaraxvmrew Ps. xlii. (xli.) 6, 12; and for pnw, 
Ps. xliv. (xliii.) 26. 

xii. 11. G®° ovvbeparov. Aq. ovvTayLaTwv. H. mpprx. (Gs* 
has ovyraypatwv, and Aq.’s rendering is not quite certain.) 
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Of these few instances no clear explanations offer themselves. 
In some passages it is possible that Aquila translated directly 
from his Hebrew text, without troubling to take account of his 
lst edition. But it is only natural that in a 2nd edition the 
writer should make several small changes of wording, the 
reasons for which cannot be traced. And this is illustrated 
by Field’s list of Aquila’s double renderings; in some cases the 
reason for a variation is discernible, but frequently it is not. 

2. It can now be realised how little weight can be attached 
to a further series of words in & which Dillmann states that 
“ Aquila certainly expressed, or would have expressed, other- 
wise”! Four of them are repeated from his previous list— 
mpoodarov i, 9, wévov vii. 15 (16), BonOjoe vii. 19 (20), diacxedacbij 
xil. 5. 

1.16. G év rH xapdia pov. H.1n5 ny. This may have arisen 
from corruption in the Greek; or 252 may have been a revised 
reading in the authorised Hebrew recension. But Aq. was not 
always accurate in his prepositions; see v. 7 per advrods for 
omy, ix. 13 wap’ éuot for ox. 

In the case of oxAnpés for Sap vii. 17 (18), and éxAnpia for map 
vii. 25 (26), it may be said of any other translator, quite as truly 
as of Aq., that he would “certainly have expressed them other- 
wise.” No trace of such words for 53p or 5p5 is to be found in 
any passage in the LXX. or in the other translations. It is 
easier to believe that the Greek has been corrupted. 

The same may be said of éxréoy for mnp x. 10, unless Aq. 
misread the word as np, in which case the rendering would be 
characteristically literal. 

On the other hand it is perfectly possible to imagine that 
Aq. wrote dpyeéa for mbpy x. 18, and év dodeveta for Sawa xii. 4. 
The two words sufficiently represent the meaning of the root in 
the two passages. tameivwors might have been more literal, but 
in each case tarevwOyoera, -ovrat, occurs in the verse. 

In xi. 9, 10, xii. 1 vedrys is used twice to render nd» and 
twice nywna. This would be strange from the hand of any 
translator. But the use of veavioxe for 1\n3 in v. 9 suggests that 
nya was rendered veaviwrys or veavixorns, which could easily be 
corrupted to vedrys. See Ps. ix. 1, xlvi. (xlv.) 1, where Aq. has 
veavorntos and émi veavorprwv for ny Sy and nypby dy. 

In xii. 3 Dillmann objects to 67) for ma58, because Aq. has 
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Katappaxrys in Is. lx. 8, Hos. xiii. 3; but he does not note that 
he also has 6upédes in Gen. vii. 11 (XX. xatrappdxrar), Moreover 
this is the only passage in the O. T. where ma5~ means ‘an 
opening to look through’; and thus Aq. might think é7) 
suitable here and nowhere else. 

Lastly, 7ax’vOy for Sanpn xii. 5 need present no difficulty. 
In Ps. exliv. (exliii.) 14 for odapp (LXX. zayeis) Ag. has 
gurevtoi or ottioroi, shewing that he took the root Sap to imply 
‘fatness.’ 

3. Dillmann lays stress on the frequent free renderings of 
Hebrew expressions, and on many passages badly translated. 
It might be enough to reply that these would afford Aquila 
sufficient reason for issuing a new edition. But even in: his 
acknowledged fragments, he is far from being invariably accu- 
rate or literal. See, for example: 

ii. 5 wav xdpmipov, H. mp $3. ii. 12 dppootvas, H. map. 

iii. 11 ds ody, H. xb wwe San. iv. 3 7d rerompévov, H. nwys. 

v. 12 eis rovnpév atra, H. wn. vii. 7 (8) edrovias airot, H. mn. 

vii. 26 (27) mixporepov, H. 9. x. 1 ptpov, H. [npr] wow. x. 15 

kakwoe. adtrovs, H: yoy3n. x. 20 rrépvyos, H. ovpa[n]. xii. 6 

Avtpwors, H. nb. 

To these may be added the eleven instances referred to on 
pp. 123f. And a brief study in Field’s Hexapla of any O.T. book 
of which Aquila’s fragments survive will shew that it is possi- 
ble to exaggerate his literal exactness. Montfaucon (Prelim. 
Hezxapl., p. 48) rightly says “potuit Aquila etiam in illa «ar 
axpiBeav interpretatione non semper eadem religione in vertendo 
uti; nec insolitum est Interpretes quoslibet modo litterae hae- 
rere, modo elegantiore interpretandi genere procedere.” 

This examination shews that the Greek text is saturated 
with the style of Aquila; many of his unique characteristics 
are found in it; many words and phrases are used in it which 
can be amply paralleled from his fragments; on the other 
hand there is not a word or phrase in it that occurs frequently 
in the LXX. but is foreign to Aquila. No one, at that early 
date, who tried to revise an old Greek translation on the basis 
of Aquila, could have possessed the artistic skill and inventive 
subtlety necessary to do the work as it has been done; to go so 
far in adopting Aquila’s methods, and yet not to go further 
and Aquwilise where it would seem obvious to do so. While if 
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Aquila revised his own translation, the revision need not have 
resulted from more than Dillmann is willing to allow as 
possible—“ correction or modification in many passages by 
marginal notes.” 

4, Dillmann, however, considers conclusive against Aquila 
the fact that Origen, Jerome and the Syro-Hexaplar all describe 
the present Greek text as that “according to the LXX.” But 
in an uncritical age it was perfectly possible for a translation 
to disappear, and another to take its place as part of the LXX. 
It is probable that this happened in the case of Daniel. Pro- 
fessor Swete (Introd. to the O. T. in Greek, pp. 47—49) points 
out that “Theodotionic” renderings are quoted by writers 
earlier than Theodotion, even as early as the New Testament. 
And the inference seems to be inevitable that “there were two 
pre-Christian versions of Daniel, both passing as ‘LXX.,’ one 
of which is preserved in the Chigi MS.', while the other formed 
the basis of Theodotion’s revision.” . 

The reason for the disappearance of the latter of these may 
have been, as Prof. Swete suggests, that “'Theodotion’s revision 
of Daniel may have differed so little from the stricter Alex- 
andrian version as to have taken its place without remark” ; 
but the reason for the rejection of the Chigi LXX. is sufficiently 
explained by Jerome’s words: “hoc unum affirmare possum 
quod multum a veritate discordet et recto judicio repudiata 
sit.” 

If, then, an old LXX. version of Koheleth was superseded 
by Aquila’s first version, the reason was probably the same— 
the inaccuracy of the former. It was not till the end of the 
lst century A.D. that Koheleth gained an undisputed position as 
inspired Scripture. Many of its expressions were doubtful and 
unorthodox, and it had seldom been used; and thus a pre- 
Christian translation of it might well have been careless and 
inadequate. And when an accurate translation appeared, 
which, by the nature of the book, could contain no anti- 
Christian renderings, Christians as well as Greek-speaking 
Jews would be glad to make use of it; and the older version, 
which, in any case, probably had a very limited circulation, 
speedily became obsolete. 

But it is no less possible that a‘ LXX.’ version of Koheleth 


1 Cod. 87 (H. and P. 88). 
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never existed. The recent decision with regard to its canonicity’ 
may have led Aquila to undertake its translation for the first 
time. If there were no other Greek version, a very few years 
would suffice to give it a place in the ‘LXX.’ And the very 
fact that Christians had adopted his first edition might have 
been one, among other, reasons which led Aquila to issue the 
second. 

Further—Dillmann’s objection, that Origen called the present 
Greek text ‘LXX., applies with even greater force to his own 
suggestion that an old text was revised on the basis of Aquila. 
If, on the one hand, the Greek text was Aquila’s first edition, 
there were about 100 years before Origen compiled his Hexapla 
. In which it could be accepted as ‘LXX.’ But if, on the other 
hand, it was a revision of a LXX. text on the basis of Aquila, 
the LXX. text itself must have existed later than Aquila, and 
might have survived up to the time of Origen himself. In the 
latter case, the only remaining solution would be that the 
present Greek text is Origen’s re-writing of the old text. This 
happened, as Burkitt points out, in the case of 3 Kings xii. 
24 g-n as given in A and §.H. But the Greek text of Koheleth 
is not on the same footing as that passage. Not only does the 
translation differ, in a large number of passages, from Aquila’s 
fragments, but in about 40 per cent. of the readings in which B 
diverges from MT. it differs also from the Syro-Hexaplar. 


1 See p. 8. 
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The study of the Greek text in this section is based upon 
the following authorities: 


Hebrew text: Baer, Quinque Volumina. 

Greek: For the uncials ABCS, Prof. Swete’s Camb. manual. 

For the uncial V, Holmes and Parsons. (By them it is 
numbered 23, as though a cursive.) 

For the cursives, Holmes and Parsons, 68, 106, 147, 155 
-(wac. v. 8-vili. 12), 157 (vac. v. 6-16 and viii. 16—ix. 5), 159, 161, 
248, 252, 258, 254, 261, 296, 298, 299 (vac. i. 1-6, viii.—xii.). 

Syro-Hexaplar: H. Middeldorpf, Prov., Job, Cant., Threni, 
Eccles., e Codice Mediolanenst, Berlin, 1885. 

Peshitta: Ed. Lee. 

Jerome, Comm. in Eccles.: Migne. The text is also collected 
from the Commentary by Sabatier. 

Targum: Walton’s Polyglot. 


EK. Klostermann’ gives a description of the cursives, and 
shews that they fall into groups. 68 is very closely related to 
B, but differs from it occasionally. 106, 261 are closely allied 
descendants from an uncial. 155 appears to be derived from 
an uncial. It stands by itself, but has some affinity with 296, 
which is also unconnected with other groups. 161, 248 are 
closely related, and abound in hexaplaric readings; 248 is for 
the most part followed by the Complutensian edition. 147, 157, 
159, 298, 299 belong to one family; of these 147, 159 are twins, 
which with 157 are derived from an uncial; 298, 299 sometimes 
differ from the former three; 147, 157, 159 are nearly always 
followed by the Aldine edition, though there are cases in which 


1 De Libri Coheleth versione Alexandrina, Kiel, 1892, 
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that edition follows none of the present cursives; 298 is very 
closely allied with the commentary of Olympiodorus (Migne, 
XCIII.), so much so that Klostermann suggests (p. 19) that it is 
a collection from his comments, and not strictly a codex of the 
version. 253 is closely allied with V, and also with S**; these 
have many hexaplaric readings, and in this they resemble 252, 
which is chiefly important from the fact that its margin is rich 
in citations from Aq. = and ®; V, however, sometimes supports 
B 68. Similarly 254 has a somewhat composite text, frequently 
siding with B 68, but sometimes with S®* V 253. 

It is very unfortunate that so little Old Latin is available. 
The text of Jerome’s commentary is eclectic, but is mainly a 
translation from the Hebrew, as his own words shew: 

“ . nullius auctoritatem secutus sum, sed de Hebraeo trans- 
ferens magis me LXX. interpretum consuetudini coaptavi, in 
his dumtaxat, quae non multum ab Hebraicis discrepabant. 
Interdum Aquilae quoque et Symmachi et Theodotionis recor- 
datus sum, ut nec novitate nimia lectoris studium deterrerem, 
nec rursum contra conscientiam meam fonte veritatis omisso 
opinionum rivulos consectarer.” 

A fragment of Old Latin of the 8th century is published by 
Berger in Notices et extraits. And a stray sentence can here 
and there be gleaned from Latin writers, such as Lucifer Calar., 
Priscilian, Cyprian, Optatus and T'yconius. 

On the Peshitta see W.Wright, art. ‘Syriac literature’ in Enc. 
Brit. Originally a translation from the Hebrew, it has under- 
gone numerous alterations to produce accordance with &; so 
that, as it stands, it has the appearance, in Koheleth, of being 
almost as eclectic as Jerome. 





It is not easy to assign values to the various groupings 
of the Greek MSs., but it is possible to point out some practical 
lines of working. (1) A very high place must be accorded to 
68; it has the excellencies of B without some of its defects. 
It is specially valuable when it differs from B, and is perhaps 
the most important MS. of Koheleth extant. (2) 147-157-159 
are frequently in agreement with S, but sometimes with B 68 
against S. In the former case they are mostly bad, and in the 
latter also they sometimes support a wrong reading; but they 
are usually good when combined with BS 68 or with BC 68. 
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(3) S** V 253 abound both in hexaplaric readings and in 
deliberate scribal corrections to produce conformity with MT. 
They are therefore of value when they differ from 8.H. and 
MT. (4) Similarly 161-248 and 252 deserve consideration 
when they differ from S.H. (5) There is no doubt that in 
some passages all extant Greek MSs. have been hexaplarised. 
And when the uncials are divided, 8.H. is in most cases found 
on the side of MT., and the opposing variant is to be preferred. 
But in a large number of passages all Greek Mss. and 8.H. are 
opposed to MT., Pesh., Hier. In these instances the presumption 
is that MSS.+S.H. point to a Hebrew variant at least older 
than Origen; but since comparatively few alterations or cor- 
ruptions can have occurred in the Hebrew text after the time 
of the authorised ‘Akiban’ recension, the joint testimony of 
Mss. and 8.H. against MT. must often go back to a pre-Akiban 
text. And this is also the case when all MSS. are opposed to 
Aq. or 3, and to MT.; in these passages 8.H. is of value, or not, 
- according as it agrees with MSS. or with Aq.>. Lastly 9, 
being based on &, cannot, for textual purposes, be classed with 
Aq. %. Its value is high when it sides with & against Aq.%, or 
against §.H. 





The readings in which B diverges from MT. fall into three 
classes : 

A. Those which seem to imply a Hebrew variant before 
the ‘ Akiban’ recension. The Hebrew text must have been in 
a very unsettled state, especially in a book like Koheleth which 
was in many quarters an avtiAeyouevov. It should therefore be 
carefully borne in mind that to say that & points to an early 
Hebrew variant is not the same as to say that that variant was 
the true original reading. In many cases, for example, & 
points to a reading which was evidently a mere corruption, 
and which was rightly corrected in the ‘Akiban’ recension. 
The adoption of emendations is in place only in a commentary ; 
and instances occur in the Notes on select passages. Here, 
with few exceptions, no preference is expressed for or against 
the M. reading. 

B. There are a few cases in which the evidence seems to 
shew that changes have been made in the MT. after the time of 
Origen, and even of Jerome. Variants have occasionally been 
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preserved along two lines of Hebrew descent, so that even the 
Tg. differs from M. 

C. There remain the large number of instances in which 
divergencies in & are probably the result of corruption in 
Greek MSS.—arising either from hexaplaric influence, or from 
mere scribal mistakes. 


It remains to say that the results of this study of the text do 
not depend for their validity on the Aquila theory maintained 
in the previous section. The present writer believes that a 
pre-Akiban Hebrew text was used by Aquila for his first 
edition. But in any case the early Hebrew variants underlying 
G must have been pre-Akiban. 





A. 


Pre-Akiban readings. 


Ch. I. v. 1. 6 éxxAnovacrys MSS. | M. om. article. 

vii. 27 (28), xii. 8 shew that the Mas. tradition did not 
decide uniformly with regard to the article; and it is probable 
that the early text had nbnpn. 

"Iopayd MSS. O. L. | om. M. Pesh. Tg. S.H. obelises the word. 
Hier. says “Superfluum quippe est hic Israel, quod male in 
Graecis et Latinis codicibus invenitur.” 

It had found its way into the pre-Akiban text, perhaps 
because ‘ king of Israel’ was a common expression, while ‘ king 
in Jerusalem’ was strange; perhaps it was due to v.12. Pesh. 
‘king of Jerusalem.’ 

v. 8. «ai 1° Mss. S.H. Pesh. Some mss. K. de R. | om. M. 
Hier. 

v.10. 8s AaAyjoe Kai épei = ONY TI. MSS. [V 4, 106-261 ds av 
S.H. Pesh. Hier. quod loquatur | M. &. 

év trois aidow MSS. (exc. A), S.H.| M. ondyd A [ Pesh. 
pols ©]. It is possible, however, that év is only a repetition 
of the last syllable of yéyovev. 

v. 11. tots yevouévors = NY MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. Pesh. one Ms. 
de R. | M. vynw V 147-159, Tg. 

In the pre-Akiban text pxwx and ons together formed 
the subject to which ond referred. 
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v.13. 67 MSS.S.H. | M. sin. Hier. hanc distantiam. & (ap. 
S.H.) o@ Wes om iar, (Pesh. disregards both om and 
sin.) 

v. 16. év “lepovoaAnp MSS. S.H. Pesh. Many mss. K. de R. | 
M. dy. 

v.17. It is probable that the clause nyt}...73nN) was absent 
from the original Heb. text. See Sect. C. 

v.18. yvweoews MSS. S.H. Hier. (c. Pelag.) | M. pys Aq. 3 
Pesh. Hier. C. But it may be a Greek corruption. See 
Sect. C. 


Ch. II. v. 3. ef 9 Kapdia pov éAXxdoe MSS. S.H. | M. qd vada. 
Aq. © év rH xapdia p. EAxdoar, Pesh. Hier. °> has év r7 k. pov. 

It is possible that & is simply a corruption of the rendering 
found in Aq. 9, =. But it is strange that no MS. has been 
corrected. The eeideacen is strongly in favour of the originality 
of G. If the original Heb. was 7w» 1252.98 mM, it might 
easily be misread, 2 becoming Be, and pen becoming 7)1w1° 
by the doubling of the previous »’ 

ws oivov MSS. ©, S.H. | M. }»2 Pali. Hier. 

i> may have arte merely from a badly written 2; but if 
it is original, the construction may be compared with Is. i. 25 
AD VID ASN. 

v. 8. Kal ye xpvowv=am pi BA curss. (exc. foll.) one MS. 
Kenn. | M. ann. SV 106. 147-157-159 S.H. Pesh. [S.H. om. 
kai ye before apyvpuov. | 

évtpudjpara B 254. 298 [C vac.] | M. nbsp. AS curss. rel. 
S.H. Pesh. Hier. 

v.10. eddpootvys pov B 155, 253. 254. 296 [C vac.] | M. annw. 
AS curss. rel.’ 8.H. Hier. Pesh. Tg. 

In this and the foregoing reading B is deserted by 68, and 
the readings may be scribal corruptions. In the case of pov the 
occurrence of the word with six other substantives in the verse 
might lead to its insertion. 


1 It is worthy of remark that in Pesh. Lee’s ed. adds 44 haama 


pol su wares after wtoom, and some codd. give it before the beginning of 
the verse. It is apparently due to v. 20 where the Urmi ed. has yay ~<a 


for the agaxsa\ of Lee’s ed. 


2 261 om. dé rac. edpp. pov. 
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év ravti MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. | M. 55» %. 

v. 12. ris avOpwros = pI % MSS. [V 147-157-159 tis 6 av6.] 
S.H. Pesh. Hier. quis est hominwm | M. o787 7D =. 

Om. 123 MSS. S.H. © Pesh. Hier. | ins. M. Tg. 

v.15. eyo répecov BCS* 147-157-159. 155. 254. 298 [68. 
161-248. 261 éy® 76 wep.'] Pesh. | M. an te2N. AS** V curss. 
rel. S.H. Hier. 

The omission of t8 in the early Heb. text may have been 
accidental, owing to its similarity to 98, a scribe’s eye passing 
from the first » to the second. 

eddAnoa MSS. S.H. Hier. | M. sna Pesh. 

v.19. Kai ei eovordlerar = pwn). 

Ins. ef MSS. (exc. 155) | om. M. 155, S.H. Aq. ® Pesh. Hier. 

ééovoralera. BASV curss. (exc. foll.) | M. ube» (= -cerar) 
C 106-261. 155. 161-248. 252. Aq. Hier. 

S.H. ~\Mhema probably points to eéovovdferat, and omits 
«i*, 

v.20. é& BSV 68. 106. 253. 254. 298. 299 | M. y. ss. rel. 
S.H. Pesh. 

poxOw pou BS 68. 253. 254. 261. 298. 299. S.H. Hier. | M. Snyn. 
MSS. rel. #6x9 [A 252. 296 76 pox.] Pesh. 

v.22. & 76 avOprw B 68. 157. 253. 254. 261. 299 | M. ow. 
Mss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. 

v. 24, dvOpirw BAC curss. [C seven curss. pr. 76] Pesh. 
Hier. 3 mss. K. de R.| M. owen. SV, S.H. 

It is possible, however, that the omission of €v was accidental 
between -Oov and avé-, 

& [A 8s] ddyerar BAS* 68. 253, 298. S.H. ©= M. Sow | Saxrwn 
S.H.™ Pesh. Hier. Tg. So pr. Anv S** V 106. 254, pr. «i py C 
curss. rel. 

The evidence seems to shew that the pre-Akiban text had 
boxw, the » having fallen out after the prec. 0. This was 
corrected in the ‘ Akiban’ recension, resulting in two different 
corrections in & Mss. But later even than the Tg. some Heb. 
MSS. omitted the »; hence the present MT. 


1 This may be a corruption of rére wep., but it may, on the other hand, have 
arisen by dittography from erw. 


2 Field’s note is misleading, in placing the statement of S8.H. that 0 is 


“similar to the LXX.” in connexion with G& xai ei éfovsidgera. 
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Ch. III. v. 1. 6 xpdvos mss. (exe. foll.) | om. art. M. S* 253. 3. 

v.10. ov + wavra BV 68. 155. 253. 254 | om. M. ACS 8.H. 
Pesh. Hier. Tg. 

v.11. cdprarvta [otiv ravta] tov aidva BCV 68. 253. 254 | M. 
ndyn ms AS curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. 

v. 16°. 

v.17. «at dma B 68. 248. 298 Pesh. | M. snapx SV curss. 
rel. (exc. 155). S.H. Hier. 

AC 155 confuse xai with the éxe? in the prec. clause, thus 
indirectly favouring its insertion. 

v.18. kai ea | M. nN saw. 

The foll. five readings occur: 

(a) Om. ow and read xai cia B 68. 

(b) Om. ow and read exe? etma ACS 106. 155. 159. 161. 

(c) éxet: elma (or eirov) V 147-157, 248. 253. 261. 296. 
298 8.H. Pesh. 

(d) éket: Kai era 254, 

(e) exe’ exe? elma 252. 299. 

(c) is Masoretic; but (b) is not quite on the same footing. 
What was the cause which made three uncials and four cursives 
(106 being separated from 261 and 161 from 248) include éxe? in 
v. 18 instead of v.17? Probably it was the fact that the scribes 
had before them the reading «ai ero. Thus (b) may be a 
witness for (a). Similarly in (d) the scribe of 254 must have 
had xat before him, and added éke? owing to his knowledge 
of M. nw. (e) is a corruption either of (d) or (ce). 

The early text, therefore, probably omitted nw and began 
v. 18 with sna. 

v.19 [18]. Kai ye adrots = ond nx Mss. S.H. | om. 03 M. Pesh. 
Hier. On nn see sect. B. 

v.19. cuvavrnpa 1°. The following readings occur : 

(a) ovvdvrnpo AC curss. (exc. foll.) Hier. 

(b) od ovvdvrynpo B. 

(c) mpovs M. S.H. Greg. Agr. én. Pesh. <\=, 
evidently corruption of 3 

(d) os ovvavrnna SV 147-159, 253. 254. 299. 

(b) is probably an orthodox gloss, and is included in sect. C. 
If it is, it favours (a). It is remarkable that no Greek Ms. has 


1 G rod dixalov probably does not represent PTY. vii. 15 (16) shews that 
the translator used the word as neuter. 
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received or from S.H. (d) may either have arisen from a 
misreading of M. as mp3, or be a corruption of (a) by 
dittography from the preceding -ots. 

All are explicable if the early Heb. text omitted 5. 

v.20. «is rérov BS*V 68. 147-157-159. 254 | pr. ain M. 
ACS** curss. rel. S.H. Aq. © (ap. S.H.) Pesh. Hier. 

The pre-Akiban text evidently omitted yn. Its subsequent 
insertion may have been due to its presence in vi. 6. 

emuotpewe. = aw B 68. 159. 254. 261. 296 S.H. Hier. | M. aw 
ACS curss. rel. Pesh. It may, however, be a Greek corruption, 
since a confusion between ¢ and W would be easy. 

v.21. «ai tis MSS. S.H. Pesh. Many mss. K. de R. | » M. 
Hier. 


Ch. IV. v. 2. cvpravras [oiv zavras] BC 68. 106. 253. 254. 
299. Hier. in Ep. Eph. Ambr. de fide Resurr. | oynon ne M. 
ASV curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. C. Ambr. in Ps. exviii. 

v. 4, dtu 7d &hros avdpi. Although B is the only Ms. which 
has both 76 GjAos and avdpi, it has good support for each. And 
this is probably the true reading, pointing to wx nap 2. The 
authorities are as follows: 

(1) 7d Gjdkos B*CS 147-157-159 (6 &pA. 253. 261). Pesh. 
Hier. om. pronoun | M. nx3p xn B® V curss. rel. S.H. 

(2) avdpt B 106. 155. 254. 296 [C hiat] | avdpds ASV curss. 
rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. avédpi need not imply a Heb. variant. 
It denotes ‘ the envy felt by a man’; it is slightly more difficult 
than the objective gen. avépds, hence the latter was a natural 
alteration. 

v. 8. Kai ye adeAdds = MN DI MSS. (exc. S*’ 296) S.H. | M. 
nx 296. Hier. Pesh. “uxta <i50, 

v.17. é& @ éav (or av) = wa MSS. (exc. foll.). Several Mss. 
K. de R. © S%* V 253 & 1@ ropeverOa | M wwe. 

trép Sopa [-parwv 106, -vara 296. 299] = nnop. MSS. (exc. 
foll.) S.H. Pesh. | M. nno S%* V 253 4. 76 dotva. Ag. © dépa = 
nh 

Guoia [S -ias, 253 -iav] cov= ni. MSS. (exc. V) S.H. | M. mar 
V Aq. ® Pesh, Ascon uaa, 

V has 6voiav, and the omission of the pronoun may have 
been accidental, for 253 has 6voiav cov. 


1 S* om. vids cai ye, supplied by S**. 
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Ch. V. v. 5. rod Geod mss. S.H. Pesh. | M. Jwbon. Aq. 30 
Hier. Tg. 

An interesting example of rabbinic revision. To avoid 
irreverence the excuse is represented as being offered, not in 
the presence of God, but of the priest, His “angel.” Cf. 
Mal. ii. 7’. 

v. 9. airév [or atrot] MSs. See sect. C. 

The evidence seems to shew that an original xyb had been 
corrupted in the pre-Akiban text to 1, and this was corrected 
in MT. 

v.10, év wAnbe = 393 MSS. (exc. 258) S.H. Pesh. Hier. | M. 
mana 253. 

ayabwovvns = 7210 MSS. (exc. foll.) | M. pr. art. 161-248. 253. 

étt apxy Tod dpav BACS* curss. (exc. foll.) S.H. | M. ow » 
(Keri nin) mn. re GAN F 7. dp. S“* V 253, 254. Pesh. xt <b, 
Oct py. 252. S ei py pdvov. Hier. nisi ut. | 

Thus all Greek Mss. (exc. 252) preserve ot, which must have 
been part of an expression equivalent to ox 3, perhaps or dv. 
If, then, aA’ 7} was a later correction = oN ‘3, the reading of 
S*“* etc. is a conflation, in which AN was ousted by the follow- 
ing AA. This portion of the evidence, therefore, belongs to 
sect. C. 

With regard to apx7, Euringer suggests that it may be a 
corruption of aX’ 7. But this is very doubtful. It is easier to 
suppose that in a pre-Akiban Ms. the K°ri miw7 had found its 
way into the text side by side with the K*thib ns, and that the 
translator misread the latter as nwen. & Gewpia points to the . 
K°thib. 

The orig. & would thus be 67 dy apxi rod dépay = px °3 
TANT MWS. 

v.12. dppworta Mss. S.H. | M. adn ayn. Te. sn enw. 
> Pesh. Hier. all attest the presence of myn, but they render 
an evil sickness.’ And in v. 15, & S.H. Pesh. Hier. render 

‘an evil sickness’ [3% vac. ]. 

But it is in the highest degree improbable that, were n21n AYN 
original, tovypa dppwotia. could have been the rendering of it. 
Such an ignorance of the construction of the Heb. participle is 


1 No argument, therefore, can be drawn (as has sometimes been done) with 
regard to the date of Koheleth, from this reminiscence of Malachi, 


/ 
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beyond anything of which the translator is elsewhere guilty ; 
and he can render Aan Ayn (ii. 21) correctly —rovnpia peyadn. 

In v. 12 the early Heb. text may have run Sn ayn wr 
(read on nmv})—“ there is an evil, a sickness” (cf. vi. 1, x. 5); 
and similarly in v. 15—“ moreover this is an evil, a sickness” 
(cf. yx mt ix. 3). In the former verse myn had accidentally 
disappeared before the time of G; hence & éorw appworia. 
In the latter verse & probably ran xai ye todro rovypia dppworia, 
which a scribe, perhaps influenced by vi. 2, would easily corrupt 
into wovnpa appwortia. 

v. 15. mepioceia aitod = yxy9n» BV curss. S.H. Ambr. de 
Nativit. c. 6 abundantia ejus | M. % pany ACS & Pesh. 

v.18. as avOpwros = pax 55 MSS. (exc. V) | M. ota $5 V 

- In the ‘Akiban’ recension the article was added to D1% 
almost uniformly throughout the book, cf. vi. 7, vii. 2 (3), 
viii. 17 bis, x. 14. 

v.19. meptora adrov MSS. S.H. Pesh. | M. may Hier.’ 

@ seems to point to smay [onds]. 


Ch. VI. v. 4. zopevera = 2 mss. (exe. foll.) Hier. | M. 7b. 
147-157-159. 253. 299. S.H. Pesh. 

v. 6. (a) eis Térov &va ropeverar B (299 ropevoerar). 

(b) é& 7. & ra wavta top. M. 248, 252. 254, 296. 298 
(106 -ovra, 161 -oceror) S.H. Hier. 

(c) € 7. & mop. ra mavta ACSV 68. 253. 261 (147-157- 
159 -oerar) Pesh. 

The isolation of B, and intrinsic evidence, both condemn (a); 
and of the other eeulengs (c) has far the stronger support, and 
points to a pre-Akiban $n bin. 

v.7. dvOpwrov B 68, 296. 298 | M. pr. art. ACS curss. rel. 
See on vy. 18. 

v. 8, dru mepiooeic BS* 68, 147-157-159. 254. 299 [V 253 
mepiooever] Pesh. S.H. * *A® tis ¥ | M. anv an. ACS** curss. 
rel. Aq. ® Hier. 

It is probable that anv m9 (perh. written sn) had been 
corrupted in a pre-Akiban text to nw; cf. ii. 19. And this 
corruption may have been either accidental or polemical. 

1 Hier. C. quia Deus occupat in laetitia cor ejus would require “12 "NS 3 
yd mndywa. But his rendering is probably an attempt to make the best of the 


MT. as it stands. Vg. eo quod Deus occupet deliciis cor ejus may mean that 
he afterwards adopted the pronunciation nny, : 
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But it is possible, of course, that the omission of tis was an 
error of a Greek scribe. 

didte 6 revs oldev MSS. (157 Siar’, 299 om. 0) S.H. Pesh. | M. 
nyo nn. Hier. quid pawperi nisi ut vadat. 

There seems to have been an early corrupt reading »ynnnd, 
probably due in part to the preceding $ in San. In Ed. 
Saphetana 1578 there is an interesting emendation ny ‘yd AD. 

v.12 [G& vii. 1]. ayabov BV 68. 106-261. 296. 299 [C vac.] | 
M. 330 7». pr. ti AS** [S* tus] curss. rel. S.H. & Pesh. Hier. 

Kai éroinoev adra = nwyy MSS. [C vac.] S.H. Pesh. otmxa 
(A= being a corruption of 3=*) favours & | M. nowy Hier. 

év oxg = Syn Mss. (exc. foll.) S.H. | M. Sy> V 253. 106-261 
Pesh. Hier. 


Ch. VII. v. 1 (2). yervjoews' BS* 68, 147-157-159. 161. 299 
Pesh. S.H. *’A atrot ¥ | M. bin ACS" V curss. rel. Aq. Hier. 
This points to an early reading PIN [Bickell nT), 
v. 2 (8). xabére = swe MSs. | M. -wea Hier. [S.H. and 
Pesh. 3 \\=.] 
_ av@pwrov BA curss. (exc. foll.) | M. pr. art. CSV 157. 161-248. 
252. 299. See on v. 18. 
v. 6 (7). os doy BS 68. 147-157-159. 296. 299. S.H. 
* ott ¥ | M. pr. > AC curss. rel. Pesh. Hier. Tg. 
axavOav B 68. 248. 254. 296 | M. pr. art. ACSV curss. rel. 
The art. is more likely to have been inserted in the ‘Akiban’ 
recension to complete the parallelism with yon, than omitted if 
it was already present’. 
v. 8 (9). Adcdywv mss. (exc. foll.) | M. 1a9 V 253. 298 S.H. 
> Pesh. Hier. 
The foll. » may have been accidentally doubled, forming 0137. 
v. 10 (11). & ocodia = Ayana Mss. S.H. Pesh. | M. nnsnn. 
[Tg. “mn dy.] 
v.12 (13). atrfs 1° Mss. S.H. | om. pron. M. = Pesh. Hier. 
In the pre-Akiban text the 4 of “ann had been accidentally 
doubled. 
év oKid, «.7.A, 
(a) év oxd...0s oxia MSS. S.H. 
(b) y>...5¥5 app. & Pesh. Hier. 
(c) 5ya...sya M. 
1 ACSV 252. 296 yevérews. 
2 > (ap. S.H.) dd yap pwvav darqidevrwy cannot be used as evidence. 
M. 10 
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The corrupt reading by3...5y3 evidently stood in the pre- 
Akiban text. This was corrected to (b), which is idiomatic, 
and makes good sense; but afterwards corrupted again to 
byo...byn. > 

apyupiov BV 68. 254, 298 | pr. art. M. ACS curss. rel. &. 

v. 13 (14). 6 6s mss. S.H. Hier. | om. M. = Pesh. (pass. 
ptep. “him that is made crooked”’)’. 

v. 24 (25). trép é qv = mnwy Mss. S.H. Hier. Pesh. (in the 
order pina mnwy) | M. mnw my. In the early Heb. text the 
word was probably understood as 77, cf. vi. 8 an». 

v. 25 (26). acceBots adpootvynyv MSS. | M. bo> yen. Pesh. 

a MhosseA, Hier. impietatem stulti. It is impossible 
not to think that the translator would have rendered MT. by 
aceBeiav appootvys. S.H.transposes the words—@™=4a hale 
= Ww) 502, It i is, therefore, probable that the pre-Akiban text 
had pwn bon, and that when the words were transposed, & was 
similarly treated to produce correspondence. 

éxAnpiav MSS. | M. pr. art. 

kai mepupopdy MSS. S.H. | M. mbdyn. Aq. & Hier. 

The similar passages, i. 17, ii. 12, are in favour of the 
coordination with mbsp by “and.” 

v. 26 (27). Oypevya = yy BC curss. (exc. foll.) © Hier. | 
M. anyon ASV 106. 161-248. 252. 253. 296 Aq. 

Seopos cis xeipas airis MSS. (253 deopot) | M. a ODN Pesh. 
Hier. Aq. (ap. Hier.) Vinctae sunt manus ejus. 

It is difficult to suppose &@ to be a corruption of decpoi ai 
[or eior Ed. Alex.] xeipes airps. Aq. suggests another solution. 
If pS were spelt D1)DN in an early text, the expression might 
easily be corrupted into 7'!2 ~oRX ‘a chain is on her hands.’ 
And with the revised Heb. text Aq. still expressed the same 
thought. 

v. 27 (28). 6 ’ExxAnowworys MSS. (exc. 252) | om. art. M. 252 
Tg. 

v. 28 (29). Kat avOpwrov MSS. S.H. O.L. (Berger) | M. ots 
Pesh. Hier. 


1 By means of the masc. 6v and adréy the translator expresses a thought 
afterwards found in = and in Tg.—that 1N\} refers to man being made crooked 
(= “punished ”) by God. This was evidently the Rabbinic view of the passage, 
and the rendering favours the Aquilean authorship. 
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Ch. VIII. v. 4. «ads = -wy> Mss. Pesh. Some mss. K. de R. | 
M. ws. 

Om. 7125 BS*V 68. 147-157-159. 248 S.H.™ | ins. M. ACS** 
curss. rel. S.H. Aq. & © Pesh. Hier. 

Of the cursives which read Adc, 253, 254 with S.H. Hier. 
have it before BacWerts; the rest, with ACS*, after éfovord{wr. 

Aq. © Pesh. Hier. all render as a verb; & only Adyor. 

S.H.™ notes that Origen rod Aare? odk éuvycOy ev Tots eis Tov 
"ExxAno.woryv (Field). ' 

v.5. 6 pvddcowv MSS. (exc. 253) | M. om. art. 253. The 7 
prob. arose from the doubling of 7 in the prec. word. 

kpivews MSS. S.H. Some mss. K. de R. | M. pawn Pesh. 
Hier. The reading in the ‘ Akiban’ recension must have been 
due to the foll. verse. 

v. 6. yvdou = nyt MSS. S.H. ©. Six mss, K. de R. | M. nys 
= Pesh. Hier. 

v.8. ev 7pépa rodgpov MSS. [A Oavdrov] S.H. Pesh. | M. nando. 
= Hier. 

It is possible that oy in an early text was the result of a 
doubling of n2 in ppnbya. 

v.9. xai 1° Mss. S.H. Pesh. | om. M. Hier. Tg. 

Ta 60a = WN NN one MS. Kenn. MSS. [avra doa 147-157-159 
S.H. dca S**] | M. ws ny Aq. & Pesh. Tg. 

It is more probable that nx was an early variant, than that 
(as Kuring. suggests) a Greek scribe, who knew just enough 
Hebrew to understand nx, stumbled at ny and deliberately 
changed his text. 

v. 10. «is tddovs cioaxPévras = ONIN DMAP mss. S.H. | M. 
Wi DMAP Aq. = (vid.) Pesh. Hier. 

kal ex tT, ay. MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. with M. | om. cat Aq.& (vid.). 

kai éropevOnoav MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. Aq. @| M. bmv Se" 
V 253. 3 Pesh. Hier. (254 confl. érop. Kai ézop.), 

The first of the above readings is clear. The doubling of 
the » from np led to the corruption of 13) into 5824», 

In the two latter readings the evidence is divided, so that it 
is difficult to say whether M. originally stood as at present, or 
whether it was corrupted after its first publication. But the 
balance seems to favour pre-Akiban readings nipon and yom. 
(On rod dylov see sect. C.) 

v.11. dxd trav rowtvrwv = YY mss. S.H. Pesh. Hier. | M. 
wyn Tg., cf. v. 5, 

10—2 
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v.12. 76 rovnpdv MSS. | M. om. art. A corruption due to 
the prec. 7; either it was doubled in the early text, or the 
second m was omitted in the MT. by homoeoteleuton. 

amd tore = tN MSS. S.H.| Ag. = © aravev = ny | M. neo 
Pesh. Hier. strives to find a suitable meaning both in ex tune 
and in mortwus est. None of these three readings is satis- 
factory’. The ellipse of nyp after nx» is very harsh, and Axn is 
nowhere else used as an indefinite expression for a large number. 
A solution is required which will account both for the } and for 
the n at the end of the word. And two are possible: 

1. A scribe began to write 7 N»), but having accidentally 
omitted the } discovered his mistake when he had written 4», 
and wrote the word again. Then 7 XpnNd was written 0) IND, 
and, later, "D) nN. 

2. The original text had 3x», which would similarly give 
rise to the two variants. 

ad paxpornros = TIS Mss. S.H. (misreading & as dxd parav- 
tyros) | M. xo Pesh. Hier. 

v. 13. é& ox Mss. (exc. S*) S.H. | M.5y> Pesh. Hier. S* 
has confl. os é& ox (S** om. os). = (ap. Hier.) om. y> al- 
together. 

v. 14, éx’ adrots = ordy B 68. 147-157-159. 298 | M. nabs. 
mpos avrovs ACVS curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. The alteration 
was made to conform to obs below. 

v. 16. év ols ="wK2 MSS. (exc. 252) S.H. two mss. K. de R.. | 
M. wed. 

(3 252 8&3. Pesh. am Abs. Hier. quapropter.) 

Tv copiav MSS. (exc. foll.) | om. art. M. 147-159. 

v.17, avOpwros 1° Mss. | M. pr. art. See v. 18. 

avOpwros 2° BACV curss. (exc. foll.) | pr. art. M. S. 161-248. 
252. 254. 296. 
copos BV 68. 157. 252. 253. 254. 296 | pr. art. M. ACS curss. rel. 


Ch. IX. v. 1 [G& viii. 17]. kai xapdia pov ciprav <idev rotro MSS. 
(with small variations’). S.H.=«. x. u. rotro ctyrav eldev. Pesh. = 
K. kK. pb. eldev ovparav todto | M. nr b> mx 25) & (ap. Hier.). Hier. 
Tg. 
The early text ran mt $5 nx nxn ad). The transposition 
ovprav «dev seems to have been hexaplaric. 


1 IND is adopted by Bickell and Siegfried. 
2 B* xapdlg...ldor. 
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vv. 1, 2 [G@ v. 1). ta rdvta rpd mpoowrov airdv parasdrns év 
tos wacw. MSS. 8.H. This points to a pre-Akiban reading 
"yy $55 wea San ond Ssa—<all that is before them is vanity; 
inasmuch as to all there is one mischance...etc.” In this 
case év tots técow must be an early Greek corruption of év ofs 
trois @. (cf. vill. 16, xi. 5; and in viii. 4 MT. has ws). 

In the .‘ Akiban’ recension the only change made was to 
read ws> for wsa. So & ta wavra eurpoobev airod adydAa, 
propterea quod omnibus eveniunt similia (see Field). And the 
Vg., though free, is evidence for this: omnia in futurum ser- 
vantur incerta, eo quod universa aeque eveniant... etc. 

But in a line of Heb. MSs. which did not affect the Vg., but 
which produced the present MT., 52m was corrupted to on, 
necessitating its inclusion in the second, instead of the first, 
clause. 

Lastly Pesh. has a conflation, reading ban at the end of the 
first clause, and 535 -wxs Son at the beginning of the second. 

v. 2. Kal 76 xaxd MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. | om. M. Tg. 

This is placed here because Pesh. Hier. may have adopted 
the words from &. But if they knew a Heb. reading yb), the 
omission was a corruption at a later stage in the MT. 

tov opxov MSS. | M. om. art. 

v. 3. kat dricw aitdv = onney MSS. S.H. Pesh. 3 (vid.) | 
M. ynsi Hier. Tg. (vid.). 

(Hier. et post haec. %& ta dé reXevtata airdv.) 

v. 4. 6 fov= nn MSS. Did. de Trin. kiwv 6 Zév | M. smn. 
S xovi Gdvre, 

It is possible, however, that this does not point to a Heb. 
variant, but that the article was instinctively inserted by a 
scribe, making the expression parallel to tov A€ovra rov vexpdy. 
On the Aquilean 6 «wv for ad2> see App. I. p. 119. 

v. 5, yveboovra: = yy MSS. (exc. foll.) | M. oyny. V. 253 
ywoéexovow, Pesh. Hier. 

The alteration in MT. was probably due to the foll. nyt. 

abrois éru MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. | M. transp. 

The agreement of MSS. and versions points to an early 
reading 1p ond. But it is possible that the transposition oc- 
curred in.a Greek MS. owing to adrois ér in the foll. verse. 

v. 6. Kat ye pepis =pdn 03 BS* curss. (exc. foll.). Hier. sed et | 
M. pom) ACS** 161-248. 252. 253. 296 S.H. Pesh. 
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v.9, «at ide MSS. S.H. Pesh. | M. ann = Hier. 

tas Sofeicas...atu0od cov, It is probable that the two clauses 
(a) wown ’n 4 "3 wes, and (bd) ban 1’ 55, were absent from 
the pre-Akiban text used by the translator. In the case of (6) 
this amounts to a certainty. For 

Gi) B (alone) has raécat npépar npépat (sic) dt~0d cov, which is 
clearly a corruption of Aq. ta@oau ai nyépa a. o. 

Gi) In CSV 147-157-159. 161-248. 296 S.H. a literal ren- 
dering has been supplied from the earlier similar clause in the 
verse—mdoas [ras] npépas [THs] patawryTds cov, 

(iii) The clause is omitted in A curss. rel. Pesh. Hier. Tg. 
and in some Heb. mss. K. and de R. 

Clause (a) is found in all Greek mss. (exc. 106-261) and in 
S.H. But Pesh. om. The rendering tas do6eicas is foreign to 
the style of the translation, and may have been supplied from 
> or ®, as clause (b) was from Aq. It is omitted, together with 
the first clause, in ten MSS. K. de R. 

év tH Cin cov MSS. S.H. | om. pron. M. Pesh. Hier. (om. pron. 
with p0ox$e also). 

This may, however, be a mistake of a Greek scribe, owing 
to the occurrence of cov with nine other words in vv. 7-9. 

v.10. os 9 divapis cov= m2> MSS.' S.H. | M. maa Pesh. 
Hier. Tg. ; 

v.14. éx adrjv 1°= my Mss. S.H. Pesh. | M. -5x Hier. 

v.17, egovowfdvrev = 0709 uss. S.H. | M. Swi & Pesh. Hier. 

The Dp may have arisen from a doubling of the foll. 3, cf. 
vii. 8 (9). | 

&v ddpoctvas=0%D22 Mss, (157. 298 S.H. -wy. 147. 159 & 
eidp.). Pesh. “a foolish ruler.” | M. p33 = Hier. 

The plural of 5p3 is elsewhere used only for ‘loins.’ It is 

probable that the word was written without the » in the early 
text, but was intended to be read p>p23. 
Ch, X. v. 1. tipsov ddAtyov [B* 6 Aédyos*®, 252 Adyos] codias 
[106-261 dA4q codial trip dégav ddpocivys peydAns [-ynv] MSS. 
® (ap. S.H.) ended the clause with peyadnv, if he did not 
follow & throughout. This points to a pre-Akiban reading 


a7 mbap 2250 ADDN HYD 9p» 


1 106. 253, 254 don div. 
2 The lapsus calami is corrected in B*, 
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This makes good sense, forming the converse to the thought 
of v. a. 

On the other hand the Rabbinic revisers produced a thought 
synthetically parallel to v. a. Three forms of their reading 
have survived : . 

(i) Pesh.=pyn mbsp 35 T2530) ADDN 4p, 

(ii) Hier. the same, but omitting 35, and 

(ii) MT. the same, omitting 35, and } (before t)399). But 
7123) in many MSS. K. de R. 

v. 38, torepyoee = pn MSS. S.H. | M. ton Pesh. Hier. 

The early reading probably arose from a doubling of the 
prec. }. ; 

mavta. If ra wavra is the true reading (see sect. C) it points 
to bon. So Hier. et dicit omnis insipiens est. 

v.5. e&f\0e=¥} mgs. | M. xyow S.H. Pesh. (& e&edOdv, Hier. 
egrediens are uncertain’). 

éfovotafovros BS 68. 161-248. 253 | M. pr. art. ACV curss. rel. 
S.H. 3. 

v. 10. kai atirds tpdowrov = DD NIN) MSS. (exc. V 253) S.H. 
Pesh. | V x. av. éav7G mpdo, 253 x. av. atrod mpdo.="b b | M. x 
Tg. (vid.). 

It seems probable that xb had fallen out of the pre-Akiban 
text, and was restored in the revised text. This was corrupted 
in Eastern copies to . Hier. reflects the uncertainty as to xv 
and 19. He first has et faciem ejus twrbaverit, and then et hoc 
non ut prius (so Vg.). 

Kuringer’s suggestion that avros is a corruption of avros avro 
[=av76] is unlikely. 

%.11. ogi BAS curss. (exe. foll.) | M. pr. art. CV 161-248. 
252. 296. 

It is very rare to find C supporting M. against BAS; and the 
addition of o in C may have been due, not to M., but to the 
accidental doubling of the following o. 

But of course it is possible that the omission in the former 
group may have been accidental. 

v. 13, éoxary adrod = ynns B 68. 106-261 | M. 14.5 nis MSS. 
rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. 


1 Euringer cites Aq. 6 as omitting the relative. But Hier. only states that 
Aq. 8 and G& interpretati sunt Quasi non spontaneum, id est ws dxovc.ov, a facie 
principis—thus passing over the question of N¥*Y. 
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Internal evidence favours the reading of B, since a scribe 
would be more likely to add oroparos owing to the prec. clause, 
than to omit it. It was the desire for parallelism which pro- 
bably caused the insertion of \m°5 in the ‘ Akiban’ recension. 
But if 17°» was the original reading it may have been omitted 
in an early text owing to its similarity to )n-. 

v.14, dvOpwros BV 68. 106-261. 253. 296. 298 | pr. art. M. 
ACS curss. rel. See on vy. 18. 

v.17. pos katpov=nyb Mss. (exc. 253)' S.H. | M. nya 253. 
Pesh. Lamisax=, 

aicxwOyoovra probably points to a corrupt nwa in the pre- 
Akiban text. See sect. C. 

v.19. otvov tod eddpavOjvar = nows B 68. 147-157-159. 254%, 
Pesh. Hier. wt epulentur viventes | M. now» ACVS curss. rel. 
olvos evdpaiver (or evdpavet) S.H. 

ra mavra =59n BS* 68. 147-157-159. 254 S.H.| M. pr. me. 
ACV curss. rel. odv ra ravra’, 

v.20, xovrwvov = 2WN MSS. (exc. foll.) | M. qaawn. 155. 248. 
252. 298 S.H. Pesh. Hier. 


Aoyov cov MSS. S.H. Pesh. wens | M. om. pron. Hier.’ 


Ch. XI. v. 1. jpyepav B. 68, 254, 298 | M. pr. art. ACS curss. 
rel. (exe. foll.)..... rav yu. cov V 106-261. 252. 

v. 5, Kvopopotions BV 68. 155 | M. pr. art. MSS. rel. 

v. 6. Kai év éorépa perhaps points to an early anya). So Ed. 
Saphetana. But see sect. C. 

ézi To add = 5M’ MSS. S.H. | M. snx> Pesh. Hier. 


Ch. XII. v. 5. xai 1°. B68, 147. 155. 252™8 | M ps ACS curss. 
rel.’ S.H. Pesh. Hier. 

kal may point to a reading 7239}, which became "pn D3 
through the doubling of the ». But re might easily fall out 
from xaireeic. 

v. 6. Kal cvvtpoxacy =y") MSS. (exc. 253) S.H. Pesh. | M. 3). 
253 kai ovvrp.Bp. Hier. et confringatur. 


1 155 mpéds Kaipy. 

2 261 olvos edppavOFva.. 

3 $¢8 ra obumarTa. 

4 Hier. also omits pron. with vocem in prec. clause. 
5 248 xal 71, which must be a corruption of kal ye. 


a 
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v. 9. tov avOpwrov=piINn MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H.| M. opm 
V 253 Pesh. Hier. Copt. 

eéixvidoerar= pn’ MSS. (exc. S**) S.H.| M. rpm [S**"] Aq. 
Pesh. Hier. 

This is the only variation in the consonants as read by the 
translator: but he followed a different pronunciation to that 
adopted afterwards; G="2 RA WPM U8}. Aq. has xal jvwricato 
Kal nppnvevoe xal® Kateckevace tapoy.tas, 106-261 have a complete 
conflation of Aq. and &. 

v. 11. tév owOendrov [ovvaypatwv, cvvtaypdtwv| MSS. | M. 
om. art. 

v. 18. dxove=ynw MSS. (exc. foll.) Pesh. | M. yows V 253. 
S.H. reads dxovere which is probably a corruption of dkovera, 
and in marg. “’A® similar to O’.” Hier., auditu perfacilis est, 
seems to follow M. 

v. 14, é& mavri MSS. (exc. 252) S.H. | M. by. 252 & epi. 
Pesh. Hier. : 

(In xi. 9 & has évi with M.) 


B. 


‘ Akiban’ readings which suffered later alteration in the 
Hebrew text. 


Ch. I. v. 18. ov ovpavdy = pnwn BACS* 68. 106-261. 155. 
161-248. 254 S.H. and M. | rév qAwov=wrnwn S** V. curss. rel. 
Pesh. Hier. Tg. The former reading is found in a cod. of Pesh., 
and the latter in several Heb. Mss. (Kenn. and de R.). The 
variant is thus found preserved till a late date. 


Ch. II. v. 3. wai xateoxeayyy MSS. S.H. Aq. = ®| M. snoan 
Pesh. Hier. 

v. 24, Kai 6 mierac BCS 68. 161-248. 254, 298 Pesh. | M. anv 
AV curss. rel. 8.H. 

kal 6 deifee BACS curss. (exc. foll.) Ag. Pesh. | M. rascmy 
V 147-157-159. 253. 299. S.H. 

The evidence is strong for an early reading ANIAw) ANwer. 

v. 25. mapéE avrod= 00 pin MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. Copt. 
eight Mss. K. de R.| M. 29» ’“n Veg. Te. 


1 $8 kal ods adrod é&txudoaro= PN YIN). 
2 Ten mss. K. de R. have {Pn}. 


/ 
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Ch. III. vv. 4,5. rod xopaoGar, rod édpyjoacGa:, rod cvvayayetv 
Mss. Pesh. | M. om. 5. 

v. 18. om. non Mss. | ins. M. S.H. Pesh. Evidently a repe- 
tition of the last syllables in nnn3. 

v.19. ovvavtnpa 3°, MSS. S.H. Pesh. Hier. Tg. Several Mss. 
K. de R. | M. pr. 4. 

Kal Ti érepiooevoev = 4N}° 1D) (? written 7n)) MSS. (exc. foll.) 
S.H. 3% ri wAdov, S%* V 253 © tis wepicceia | M. sn Pesh. 
Hier. 


Ch. IV. v. 3. ov wav =5> mx BC vid. [S* vac.] 68. 254. Aq. 
®' Hier. in Hp. Eph. | M. nx AS** curss. rel.’ S.H. Pesh. 
Hier. C.. 

v. 12. émixpataw6y =P. Mss. (exc. 253) S.H. The same 
consonants are attested by 253 trepurxvoa, & -xvon, Pesh. = PD | 
M. 15pn’ Hier. 


Ch. V. v. 2. évrvnov MSS. =| M. pr. art. It is possible, how- 
ever, that & represents nbn nx2; but the word is nowhere 
distinctly feminine, though the plural is always nyybn. 

v.5, Ta Tompata= wy MSS. Hier. Vg. eight Mss. K. de R. | 
M. nwyn®. Cf. vii. 13 (14), viii. 17, xi. 5. 

v. 16, kat év révOe.=5ayi Mss. [V om. év] S.H. Copt. | M. box» 
Pesh. Hier. 

The extreme difficulty of 55x’ makes it improbable that it 
was adopted instead of bax) in the ‘ Akiban’ revision. (Seven 
mss. K. de R. have 3)».) 

kat dppworia MSS. S.H. Pesh. | M. ym Hier. Tg. 

As in the preceding instance, it is the difficulty of the Mas. 
reading which makes it probable that it is a later corruption. 
It could easily arise from the doubling of the following } in 
ANDI. 


Ch. VII. v. 12 (13). os omda=5y> mss. S.H. & (vid.‘) Pesh. | 
M. Syn. See sect. A. 
v.13 (14). 7a roupara MSS. & Hier. Vg. | M. nwyn. See v. 5. 
v.14 (15). &j@=n"'n mss. S.H. Aq. © Copt. | M. mn & Pesh. 
Hier. Tg. 


1 3 7a xaxd épya Ta yuwdueva. The plural may imply the presence of b». 

2 253 ovr (sic). 

8 §.H. and Pesh. are uncertain, since their reading depends on the presence 
or absence of the ribbui. 

4 ws (252™8) or duolws (S.H.) oxémer 7d dpydprov. 


it 
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Ch. VIII. v. 2. oropa om. 28 MSS. (exc. 253') S.H. O.L. 
(Berger), Pesh. Tg. | M. 253 pr. »~. 

‘8 is evidently corrupt, but it is not easy to account for its 
insertion. Possibly *) was written twice, and then by some 
confusion with the foregoing 8 in x2” the corrupt ‘Ds became 
DIN. 

v.10. . kal éryvébyoav = ynanw”) MSS. S.H. Aq. = ® (see Field) 
Hier. some mss. K. de R.| M. nsnw Tg. Pesh. axhi< = 
éAabov, 

v.17. ta wompara MSS. = Hier. Vg. | M. awyn. See v. 5. 


Ch. IX. v. 2 (1). paradrns =5a3n | M. bon. See sect. A. 

v.2. os 6 duvvov=yawy> MSS. S.H. Pesh.? Hier. Vg. | M. 
yawn. , 

v. 4, Kowwvet= K*ri yam MSS. [106-261. 296 Hier. -vnoe| S.H. 
>= Pesh. Hier. Tg. | K*th. sna». 


Ch. X. v. 1. campwitow mss. (exc. 253). 3% 253 oqve. G S.H. 
>= Pesh. Hier. Tg. have one verb only | M. y:a) wa). 

[On oxevaciav see sect. C.] 

v.10. rod dv8p[e]iov = WP ACS 248. 252. 253. 254, 296. 298. 
S.H. Pesh. Hier. fortitudinis | M. wai. 

This reading yields good sense: “and an saveniags to the 
successful man is wisdom,” and it explains the following cor- 
ruptions: 

twavdpiov B, interpreted as T@ avdpi od 68, 7G avdpi (om. ov) 248, 
tov avdpos 147-157-159. 161, 76 avdpetw 106-261. 

v.14. tétd yevopevov=rinw nd MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. = Pesh. 
Hier. four mss. K. de R. | M. maw ay. S 147-157-159. 298 xf 
TO yevnoopevor, 

The former reading yields good sense, and the contrast 
between 7’n and 7Yn is in accord withi. 9. The latter reading 
was probably due to viii. 7. 


Ch. XI. v. 5. & ofs =-wea mss. S.H. Aq. é& 6 three Mss. 
K. de R. | M. swxe> Hier. 

Cf. viii. 16 and for M. 7ws23 viii. 4. 

Ta Tonpara = wy MSS. Hier. Vg. | M. nwyn. See v. 5. 


1 253 éym mwapalyw piow Bacirews purdocerv. 
2 Pesh., however, has Aw both for ca@ws and ds [6 duaprdvwy], 
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Ch. XII. v. 6. avarpar@ mss. If the suggestion made in 
sect. C is right, that this is a corruption of ¢vappay4 or, perhaps, 
of azoppayj, the commonly adopted reading pn>* (for pnw K*thib 
or pny K*ri) gains additional force. % Hier. both render “be 
broken,” Pesh. smstu “be cut off”; and pn’ is used in iv. 12 
(G dmroppayjoerat) of a thread or cord, where Pesh. has the 
same word as here. 

v. 12. rod roujoa=nywys BACS** curss. (exc. foll.) S.H. 
Aq. =| M. mwy S* roujoar BiB. 147-157-159 BiB. rorqoas, 


C. 
Greek Corrwptions. 


Ch. I. v. 5. avrds avaré\dwy B 68. 147-157-159. 261 | M. tr. 
Mss. rel. 8.H. Hier. 

It is scarcely possible that a reading mi sin could have 
existed. 

v. 7, ot xeipappa 2° B | M. pr. w. pr. ov MSS. rel. S.H. Hier. 

v.11. atirév BAS 155. 254, 296 | M. ond. avrots CV curss. 
rel. S.H. Hier. 

avtév cannot represent a Heb. variant, and is foreign to the 
style of the translation. 

v.17, Kai wxa,,,yvaor, 

Om. 68. 106. 161-248. 253. 261. 296. 298. S.H. has it with *. 
Clem. Al. Olymp. Copt. 

Add after yvaow M. ABSV 252. 254, Pesh. Hier. [C vac.]. 

Add after ‘IepoveaAnp 147-157-159 ed. Rom. 

The evidence is strongly in favour of the omission of the 
clause. If the pre-Origenian Greek text omitted it, two solu- 
tions are possible: 1. At an early stage in the Greek trans- 
mission a scribe’s eye passed accidentally from yvéow to yvoou, 
But, being included in the other hexaplar translations, it found 
its way back into the Greek text. 2. The original Heb. text 
omitted, and it arose as a doublet. The latter is the more 
_ probable, and the insertion is on that account placed here as a 
Greek corruption. 

v.18. yvdocews | M. bys. The words codia and yveors occur 
twice (or once) in the prec. verse, which might lead to the 
mistake. See sect. A. 
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Ch. II. v. 3. é’ eippootvy (-nv) mss.’ Pesh. | M. mibop2 Hier. 

The use of mbsw (‘folly’) in i. 17 for mbap, where all 
G Mss. have émoryunv (foll. by Pesh.), shews that in the early 
Heb. text the two words were sometimes confused, and it is 
possible that some MSS. of that text read maw here. But the 
present reading is more probably a corruption of é7 adpoovvy. 
evdp. is usually the rendering of mnow (cf. vv. 1, 2, 10 al.), and 
agp. stands for ev¢p. in other passages where there can be little 
doubt that it is a scribal error’. 

v. 6. Om. ga B. Evidently a slip, followed by no other 
MS.* [C vac. ] 

v.15. Sidre [6] adpwv ex mepiroedparos ade. Inserted after 
paradrys in BC 155. 254. 298 Pesh. Copt., and after év xapdie pov 
in ASV curss. rel. (exc. 253) S.H. Hier. | om. M. 253%. 

It is evidently a gloss, possibly from a Christian source; 
cf. Mat. xii. 34 || Lk. vi. 45. 

The alteration of the clauses by which wepurodv (or éyo zep.) 
was connected with éAdAnoa seems to have been due to polemical 
reasons, and is perhaps from the same source. 

v. 16. ati nuépar epxdpevaz. The article before the participle 
is omitted in BCS* 155. 252. 254. 299 | ins. M. AS** curss. rel. 
S.H. Hier. 

The reading tats yu. rats épy. is found in AS** and several 
cursives, and seems clearly a grammatical correction. 147- 
157-159 have ai np. depx. which must be derived from an uncial 
in which a: was mistaken for Ai, and they are therefore 
reckoned among the MSS. which preserve the article. The 
omission of ai in B and C was easy after yuépa, and cannot 
point to a Heb. variant. 

v.19. Kai écodicduny B*S* 106-261. 147-157-159. 155. 299 | 
M. ‘nxanw). B*? ACS** curss. rel. cal @ éoop. §.H. Pesh. Hier. 

v.21. advOpwros & BS. S.H. © | M. "w ow. C curss. (exc. 
106) -r» 6s Aq. Pesh. Hier.’ 


1 Except 253 émorjun. 

2 eddp. for ddp. ii. 12 cod. V, vii. 25 (26) codd. 147-159. dp. for evpp. ii, 2 
cod. 253, vii. 5 cod. 106. 

3 Pesh. <aliwta. 

4 The confusion arising from its variation in position is shewn in §8.H., 
which adds after the interpolation — xal ie kal ye rodro warasérys 4. 

5 -os ds S* V 106. 161™%. A om. és. 


/ 
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v.22, Gru yiverat MSS. (exc. 157) S.H.| M. mn an > 157, 
= Pesh. Hier. 

A Heb. variant is impossible. +: was accidentally omitted 
between om: and ri-. 

v.25, lerar MSS. © Pesh, <hxs | defoerar S.H. Aq. &. Hier. 
parcet | M. win Tg. xvwn. 

Ewald defends ziera:, referring to the Arab. hasa ‘ drink’; 
but there is no corresponding Heb. root. Both Greek readings 
appear to be corruptions of zefcera. On the one hand the 
occurrence of ¢ayerac and zierat in the prec. verse caused the 
slip in a primitive MS.; hence wera: is found in all & mss. 
and ®, On the other hand win would easily be read win’ =pin', 
as was done by Aq. = (ap. S.H.), and hence waus = ¢deiverac 
found its way into §.H. text. 

Both readings are explained by zetoerar, In NH. and Aram. 
win, x» =feel pain. So Tg. here. Hence it may be used for 
any kind of strong feeling—here one of enjoyment. 


Ch. III. v. 11. cvpravta + a mss.’ (exe. 155) S.H. Pesh. | M. 
om. rel. 155 Hier. The reading nwyw would yield good sense; 
but the a would so easily be doubled that it is safer to regard it 
as a Greek corruption. 

v.16. etoeBys MSS. S.H. | M. yenn Pesh. Hier. It is im- 
probable that this was a slip for éoeBys. It must have been a 
deliberate alteration in the cause of orthodoxy. 

v. 18. bre diaxpwet [6 curss. xpwet] Mss.2 S.H. | M. ond 
Pesh. 

Hier. has both quia separat and ut eligeret. No explanation 
can be offered of this difficult reading, except that it may have 
been a primitive corruption of rod diaxpivar. It seems to have 
been due to a scribe who did not understand the ellipse before 
nas by. 

v.19. od ovvavrnya B. Probably an orthodox gloss. See 
sect. A. 


Ch. IV. v. 1. tot B|M. nom, pr. cat AC™* SV curss. S.H. 
Pesh. Hier. 

v.9. Sto B 252. 254 §.H. Pesh.* | M. pr. art. ACSV curss. 
rel. ®. The omission of of was easy after dyaGoi. 


1 261 dca. 

2°252m™ has rod édéyéar adrods 6 Beds, Kal Tod dettar avrods, which may be a, 
more or less accurate citation of Aq. 

3 Pesh. om. art. also with éva. 
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Ch. V. v. 1. dvw BC 68. 147-159. 253. 254. 298 | om. M. ASV 
curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. Clearly a repetition of the same 
syllables in otpavo', 

- v3, od« éorw B|M. pr. 1» ACSV curss. S.H. Pesh. Hier. 
> ov yap éor. 

av ovv doa MSS. Pesh. od doa §.H. Aq. | M. wens. @ oa. 
Hier. quaecunque. 

The particle otv is foreign to the translation. Both ov ody 
and od are corruptions of ovr. 

v.5. twa ph MSS. S.H. Hier. | M. nnd. Pesh. <s\s, 

G& is a loose rendering which cannot point to a Heb. variant. 
The corruption is probably hexaplaric, perh. from %, for ta ré. 

v. 6. od BS curss. (exc. foll.) S.H. Pesh. | M. nx. ov AC 
147-155-159. 299. Om. ot 298 &. Om. or od 68. 

v. 7. tymdAdgs B 68 | M. pr. 13 ACSV curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. 
Hier. ot: would easily fall out after the prec. ati. 

v. 8. éri wavri MSS. (exc. V) &|M. 59a V S.H. © Pesh. 
Athan. Hier. A scribe was apparently influenced by the fore- 
going éravw and ézi, and thought of the king as the climax in 
the series of officials. 

v.9. abrdv BS* 68. 147-159. 298. 299. [261]. S.H. | adrod 
ACS** curss. rel. [V 106]. (V_ has atrod corrected to avrw, 
261, 106 have conflations, the former airerv...ovx, the latter 
avrod...ovx.) | M. > Pesh. Hier. Both the Greek readings 
appear to be corruptions of airG = $. See sect. A. 

v.10. ott probably a corruption of om &v. See sect. A. 

dp0adrpov B* | M. yxy. The plural is read by B® and all 
other MSS. and the versions. 

-pors BY ACSV curss. (exc. foll.) S.H. © Hier. 
-pot 161-248. 
Lov > Pesh. 

It is scarcely possible that -»ov could be a corruption of -pors. 
It is far more likely to be corrupted from -pov’, and -wors would 
be a natural correction adopted from ®. 

v.15. movnpa dppworta. It is suggested in sect. A that this 
is a corruption of rovypia dppworia. 


1 In consequence of the insertion of dyw, the word xdérw is found after émi 
rhs yas in §, 6 curss., Orig., Ath., Greg. Nyss. Both insertions may have been 
due to Exod. xx. 4. 

2 See Montef. Pal, Graec. pp. 131 f. 
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woTep yap Tapeyeveto ovTws Kai dredevoerat MSS.’ S.H. Hier. 

The whole clause savours of =, though vapayiverat = N32 occurs 
in & vy. 2; the use of yap is foreign to the translation; ovrws kai 
is loose; drépxeoOax occurs nowhere in this book in & for 75m 
(which is normally rendered zopevec@ar), while = has it in x. 15, 
and ovvaredevoerat in v. 14; and lastly in vii. 14 (15) & renders 
noyd by the Aquilean cupddves. 

kai 4 mepiooeia B68 | M. yn nD. Kal ris 7 7. MSS. rel. S.H. 
>= Pesh. Hier. 

v.17. dov éyo BS** 68. 253. 261. 296. 298 [S.H.7] | M. 
‘Ms Ws, pr. © ACS* Pesh. Hier. o would easily drop out in 
&, while a Heb. variant is improbable. 

v.18. eovciacey airdv B | M. wow.  efoue. aita C 68. 
161-248. 254. 261. 296 [106. 252. 298°]. Hier. concessitque ev... 
éfovc. airov ASV curss. rel. vi. 2 shews that airé is right. 
avrov is a correction. White 

v.19. ov« dda B | M. naan xd. ov wodda B® V 68 [147-159 
om, ov] 253. 261. S.H. Ag. ® Pesh. Hier..... ov rodAdAds ACS 
curss. rel. 

7oAAGs is an attempted improvement, to make the word agree 
with 4pépas. 

Ch. VI. v. 1. S75 tov dvOp. BS* 253 | M. nawn by. emir. a. 


S** mss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Hier. io is a slip, probably due to 


the foregoing t76 rév 7ALov. 

v.5. avaravcas BASV 68. 161-248. 253. 254 | M. nn. -ous 
C 106. 252. 261. 298 Pesh. Hier. ... -ow curss. rel. Aq. © [34], 
from the idea that the word was governed by éyw, -ces was a 
case of itacism in an early MS. 

v. 6. mopeverar B. Accidental omission of 7a mdvra, See 
sect. A. 


1106 om. yap. 299 Kat wopedcerau. 

2 lie dup <r = lad cldov eyed. & enol ody épdvy is too loose to be 
used as evidence. 

3 Those in brackets read év air, repeating the last syllable of the verb. 

4 §.H. cites 2 not only as dvdaavow, but also cal ovx éreipdOn Siagopas érépou 
mpdrypatos mpos érepov. So 254 after dvaratces, and V 253 after brép rodrov. 
In this, and in S.H. text and Tg., NM) is given the meaning of the NH thy m3 
‘better than.’ And from this arose the punctuation by which &yw gov. 
dvdravow. The stichometrical arrangement in B has the same effect. But 
there is no reason to depart from the meaning which MM) bears in iv, 6, 
x, i17; 
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Ch. VII. v. 2 (8). 7 ore ropevéjvae BACS* 68. 161-248. 252. 
254| M. nobm. apa zopevd. S** V 258 (clearly a correction). 
... } mopevd. curss. rel. S.H. Pesh. Waka => Chrys. Thdt. 

ore is a primitive corruption somewhat difficult to account 
for. The only explanation that suggests itself is that either u 
or the n of zopev?. was accidentally doubled, and read as ti, 
which a later scribe wrote as or. 

duce + dyabdv MSS. Pesh. | om. M. 8.H. & Hier. 

A striking instance of the freedom with which early scribes 
treated the Greek text. The insertion was probably caused by 
the influence of the six-fold recurrence of dya6dv in vv. 1-8. 

v. 3 (4). dyabvvOjoera: om. xapdia B S.H. *°A® xapdia ¥ | 
M. ACSV curss. Aq. 3@ Pesh. Hier. 

_The Heb. sentence would be awkwardly abrupt if it closed 
with 20. The omission must have been due to the foll. 
Kapoia, 

v.7 (8). eyeveias avtod BC 68. 147-157-159 | M. mann. edrovias 
[-av S*] avrod AS“ curss. rel. (exc. foll.) S.H. Aq. © Hier. 

. THV eroviay THs Kapdias avtoD V 106-261. 253. The last 
reading is a deliberate alteration of the second, to produce 
some sense. 

evreveias is clearly a corruption of etrovias, the latter being 
probably the true reading. The translator derived the word 
mono from ,/ np ‘be strong’ (whence on ‘ loins’), perhaps 
assuming a sing. 0 and reading 70). The care with which 
(ace. to Hier.) & transliterates MAT@ANA, and adds the expla- 
nation todr’ got. dépov, would suggest that he was the first 
translator to give the true Masoretic meaning. 

v.8 (9). vetpa tiuns BS* 68, the muc of wy orevons being 
doubled. | M. myn. zvevuare MSS. rel. versions. 

v. 13 (14). 6 beds Mss. S. H. Hier. | om. M. & Pesh. 

It is very unlikely that ondsn would have been omitted 
had it stood in the pre-Akiban text”. 


1 Tsid. Pel. dre wopevO. Cyr. Al. 7 7d mopevd. Hier. om. the verb: quam 
ad domum convivii. , 

2 By means of the masc. dv and avrdy the translator expresses a thought 
afterwards found in = and Tg,, i.e. that IN) refers to man being made crooked 
(2 “ punished ”’) by God. This was evidently the view taken of the passage in 
the Rabbinic schools; and the rendering is so far in favour of the Aquilean 
authorship. 
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v. 14 (15). kai ide ev np. Kax. ide MSS. (exc. foll.) | M. 
ANT AYT ova. Om. we 1° §.H. Pesh. Hier. Om. ide 2° S* V 
106-261. 

The original & was evidently in accordance with M., x. év 
7p. x. We, But when a stichometrical arrangement was adopted 
by which iS was connected with «ai ye ovyv...«.7.d., a scribe 
supplied ide as a verb for év np. xax. The omission of the second 
ide in S** etc. was a supposed improvement on this. 

Kai ye ovv tovtw B 68, 

Kai ye tovTw 159, 

xai ye rovro ACS curss. rel. Hier. 
cvppovws todto B 68, 

-ov tovro AV 253. 

-ov Tovrw S curss. rel. Hier. 

-e. tovTw OC, 

> Kal yap Todro avdXoyov Tovrov. 

_ These varieties can best be explained if & originally ran kai 
ye ov rotTo cupdovus [or -ov] rovrTe, in strict accordance with M. 

vv. 16 (17), 17 (18). These verses seem to have suffered 
some corruptions which cannot now be traced. ye is foreign 
to the style of the translation, and savours rather of =: and no 
less strange are py more and iva py for M. nvd...n05. For the 
former & has iva wy, but for the latter he is not extant. 

Pesh. <a and <s:\2, §.H. <sai\sa and <3. Hier. ne 
and ne. And for the second nnd 147-157-159. 299 have py more. 

It seems probable that the early Heb. text had two different 
words, and that & has been corrupted. 

v.18 (19). pa) pudvys MSS. (exc. 253). The result of ditto- 
graphy—MHMHANHC, py av7s@161™. py adys Ag & 253. 

poBovpevors BS 68. 106. 157. 161-248. 252 [254 rots of. | 
M. wy. -vos CV 147-159. 261. 296. 6 dof. A 253, 298, 299. 
Aq. & 9. 

The reading of B etc. was probably a corruption of -vos 
by a scribe who did not understand the construction éfeAevoerar 
To wavra', 

v. 21 (22). doeBets BS* curss. (exc. foll.) Pesh. Tg. | om. M. 
ACS** V 248, 252. 253. 296. S.H. = Hier. 

It is improbable that nyws would have been omitted, had it 
stood in the pre-Akiban text. aceBeis must have been added 


1 Was he influenced by Rom, viii, 28? 
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by an early scribe, partly from a wish to supply AeAjoovow with 
a subject, and partly, perhaps, influenced by the thought of 
the prec. verse. This same cause must have affected the Tg. 
independently. 

v. 22 (23). On this verse Field quotes a note of Montef. to 
_ the effect that two versions are here combined—the former that 
of G: ore wXeaoraKis Tovypevoetae oe Kapdia cov, the latter that of 
Aq.: 6rt xaOddous moddas Kaxwoe Kapdiav gov. But the evidence 
suggests another explanation: , 

movypevoetat MSS, &. 

oe MSS. | om. M. S.H. 

kapdia B & | xapdiav MSS. rel. 

ws kai ye MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. | os kad ye os S*. Kad ye S%*. 
kai ye ws 254, 

It is probable that & originally ran ore ai ye xaG0d. 7odX. Kak. 
kapdiav gov, which is certainly Aquilean; while the first clause 
seems to be made up from other sources. ovypevoerae and 
kapdia are from & (see Field). mAeoraxis' may be from ® (see 
Field on Ps. cxix. (cxviii.) 64); and if he also had xaxioe, ce 
would easily arise from the doubling of the ce. 

The foll. words 67 ws are a doublet. dri xa ye was apparently 
ousted from the prec. line by the «at which was Rees before 
xaodovs to combine the two renderings. 

Pesh. alone follows M. y+. 

v. 25 (26). aceBots adpooivyy, It is probable that the words 
have been transposed. See sect. A. 

v. 26 (27). avrnv MSs. S.H.& | om. M. Pesh.’ Hier. 

A primitive corruption by a scribe who thought that «ipicxw 
referred to Koheleth’s search after the five things mentioned in 
the prec. verse, and felt it necessary to supply an object to 
the verb. 

kat épd BS* 68 [xal efra S%*, wat etrov V 253. 254] | om. M. 
AC curss. rel. Pesh. Hier. 

This may have been a gloss added to supply a verb to 
govern ow tiv yuvaixa, since eipicxw was already occupied by 
avTy#v. But the readings of S** etc. rather suggest that there 
was some confusion in a Heb. MS., which caused — 2x to be 
read W[0N1) oN. 


1 After mXeordxis V 253, 254 add xarpod from >. 
2 Pesh. reads 'MN¥) for 'IN N¥W). 
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v. 28 (29). éwe€ntnce MSS. (exc. 147-159 efyr., 157 eéeLyr.). 
S.H. “sought,” om. yy | M. mwpa ty Pesh. Hier. en was a 
mistake for eri. 


Ch. VIII. v. 1 (G vii. 30]. ris ofde(v) copois mss. [147-157. 
161 codiavy, 248 -pov] S.H. | M. oanna » Pesh. Hier. But Aq. 
tis we GoPds = DIN AD 9, which helps to explain G@. If dde 
sodos was written oAecodoc, it would easily be corrupted to ote 
codpovs', owing to the foll. ris ofdev Avow, 

v.10. ék rod dyiov MSS. [V 253 ao 7, dy.] | M. wrap arypnn 
Aq. % Pesh. Hier. 7oxov was perhaps abbreviated rov, On the 
rest of the verse see sect. A. 

v.12, atrév mss. S.H. | M. 1 3 Pesh. Hier. 

A corruption of aytwi”. 

éori(v) BV 68. 161-248. 252. 253. 254 | M. myn» AC[S eore] 
curss. rel. 3 Pesh. Hier. A case of itacism. é€erat is preserved 
in the contrasted clause 13 a. 

v.15. os & B* | dr B® mss. rel. (exc. foll.) ... 161 dere, 
254 ws are attempted improvements. 

v. 16, pou yvadvat B | pov rod yvavat MSS. rel. 

v.17. doa dv 2° mss. S.H.* Pesh. 2 Aso | M. ox, Hier. 
siquidem et si. Evidently due to the prec. doa dv poyPyop. 


Ch. IX. v. 1 [G viii. 17]. ovdpray ov [cidev]. A transposition, 
found in all MSS., of «?ev ovprav, See sect. A. 

v. 1. 6 av@pwros MSS. (exc. foll.) Aq. & Hier. M. §S 147-159 
dvO@pwros before <idds, Hd. Ald. o avOp. before «idus, 

But S.H. ascribes 6 dv@pwros with * to Aq. It is thus a 
reading in which all extant MSs. have received a hexaplaric 
corruption, although Origen’s critical mark has survived. 

év tots maow., Probably a corruption of év ols r, wav, See 
sect. A. 

v.9. é@ TH Sin + cov, Perhaps a seribe’s slip owing to the 
occurrence of gov with nine other words in wv. 7-9. See sect. A. 

v. 11. dpopos, roAeuos B | M. pr. art. MSS. rel. 

The scribe was led astray by the instinct to preserve 
symmetry with dpros, rAotros, xapis*. 


1 Montef. Pal. Graec. pp. 131 f. 

2 252™s has the same slip in citing >. 

3 106-261 dca dav. 253 8.H. 6 ed. 

4 The art. is suitable with 1) and mond, but not with the other three 
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76 o0¢ B 68. 147-157-159 | M. nnond Mss. rel. Pesh. Hier. 

Internal evidence favours M. toiccogoic might easily be 
misread toicogo:. See viii. 1 in this section. 

cai 4°, B 254. S.H. | M. 3. MSS. rel. xa ye, 

v.12. «ai ye cat B 68, 254. 296. 298 | om. xat 2° M. Mss. rel. 
S.H. Hier. 

It is probable that xat was written without ye in an ancestor 
of B, and xaé ye was a marginal correction which found its way 
into the text, forming a doublet. 

Kalo B| M. myn. xaxd MSS. rel. [C om.] S.H. Aq. © Pesh. 
Hier. 

S has the same slip in iv. 17. The omission in C was 
probably due to the similarity of xaxw to the foll. xa w[s]. 

v.16. ov« eivaxovdnevo. BV 68. 155. 261 | M. oryow) oe. 


ovK eiot(v) axovduevoe MSS. rel. 


Ch. X. v. 1. pri Oavarodoo: MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. 161-248 
p. Gavotoa, so Optat. muscae moriturae. 253. & priwv Odvaros | 
M. ny *2)21 Pesh. Hier. 

It is difficult to think that the translator rendered ny »2)31 
“flies that cause death.” G is probably a corruption of pria 
Gavarov, the oa arising from the doubling of the foll. caz. 

oxevaciav MSS. (exc. 253) S.H. | om. M. 253 = Pesh. 
Hier. 

In Ez. xxiv. 10 cxevacia is ©s word for mnpw, and is 
probably his rendering of npn here, which has found its way 
into & through the Hexapla. 

v. 3. Kal &@ Aoyretrar tdvra MSS. S.H. Pesh. | M. 535 sw. 

The true reading was probably «ai A€ye 7a wdvra, corrupted 
first to kai d A. r. 7., and then to the present text. 

v8. 6 éptoowv MSS. S.H. | M. om. art. 

All mss. render the parallel pos without an art., and the o 
of épvccwv would easily be doubled. Perhaps due to the same 
cause as the foll. «is avrov. 

eis avtov B 68. 106-261... 147-157-159. 254 | M. yn. & aire 
MSS. rel. S.H. 

A Heb. variant is impossible. «is avrév may have been due 
to the Greek of Prov. xxvi. 27, B.S. xxvii. 26. 
words. But the same desire for symmetry led scribes to insert it throughout : 


before dpros ss. (exc. B 68. 253. 254.298); before r\ofros ss, (exc. BV 68, 155. 
161. 253. 254. 298); before xdpis ACS 147-157-159, 
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v.11, 76 éxgdovre Mss. [V 253 + yAdooy] Pesh. | M. wn dyad. 

It is inconceivable that this could have been the work of a 
translator who renders wnb xba é& od Wbvpopd, SH. gives 
xva\ for wnb, and xv\x am\ for pwn dyad. Since, then, 
> has éxwdis for wnd it is probable that 7@ érdSovre was also his, 
and entered & through the Hexapla. On the other hand Hier. 
habente linguam suggests that G had ro pet tiv yAdooar, 
Cf. v. 20 6 ue wrepiyas. 

v.14, ti ériow avrot B 147-157-159... ore da. attr. MSS. rel. 
(exc. 254) S.H. ... dudre dx. adr. 254 | M. ynxo Aq. = © Pesh. 
Hier. 

B is in bad company; and nx AY with relative omitted is 
not in Koheleth’s style. ore must be a doubling of the foll. éz., 
and ti is an attempted improvement: while dr is probably 
the result of the conflation te or. 

v. 16. mods MSS. S.H. Pesh. | M. pox & Hier. 

The parallelism of v. 17 makes it probable that y7 was 
the original reading. Hither there were special contemporary 
circumstances which induced a scribe to alter the word, or it 
was the result of pure carelessness owing to 76Aw in the prec. 
clause. 

v.17. aicxvvOyoovrac MSS. S.H. | M. snwa Pesh. 

If Hier. in confusione was based on &, the present reading 
must be a corruption of aicxwvy—either hexaplaric, or due to 
the foregoing ¢ayovrar, This points to an early corrupt reading 
nwa. 

v.19. Kai éA\avov BSV curss. (exe. foll.) Pesh. | om. M. AC 
155, 252. 296. 298. S.H. © Hier. 

Perhaps a reminiscence of Ps. civ. (ciii.) 15, or of the similar 
interpolation in Ps. iv. 8 (7). 

tamewucer emaxovoetat BS* 68, 254, Pesh. <a\=o' Ai erewl 
om. tarewdoe M, ACVS** V curss. rel. S.H. 3 evypnorjoe. 
Hier. obediunt. 

A doublet formed from a marginal gloss. 

v. 20. gov tHv dovyv BS** 254 | M. Sion nw Hier. 

mv >. S* 68. 7. >. cov AC curss. rel. S.H. = © Pesh. 

An unusual distribution of Mss. The reading of B ete. 
explains the others, and is itself a corruption of ovty 7. ¢. 


1 2 corruption of as thsno. 
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6 tas mrépvyas B 68, 296. S.H. ...0 &xwv wrépvyas MSS. rel. 
[exe. V 253 6 rds wrépvyas éxwv]. Hier. habens pennas. M. sya 
pDon. 

The presence of the article is attested by the K*thib. But it 
is difficult to believe that any translator could render by such 
an expression as 0 tas trépvyas. Field refers to Chrys. im Pauli 
Ep. T. 1. p. 553 as an instance in point. I cannot find the 
passage; but even if Chrysostom allowed himself such a con- 
struction, the frequent use of €xev by Aq. in similar phrases 
(see App. I. p. 122) renders it certain that it should be retained 
here. 


Ch. XI. v. 5. ovx éorw mss. S.H. | M. 4x. eon Aq. = Pesh. 
Hier. 

A scribe mistook ecu for ect. 

v. 6. é&v éorépa MSS. (exc. foll.) S.H. Pesh. Ed. Saphet. | 
M. apy>. eis éo. S. 147-157-159 Hier. 

Intrinsic evidence favours M., since the tendency would be 
to assimilate the prep. to the foregoing. The Hexapla may 
have been the source of the corruption; but the reading is 
doubtful. 

v. 9. Gpwpos MSS. S.H. with = | om. M. Pesh. Hier. 

An orthodox gloss, inserted on account of the prejudice 
with which the verse was regarded’. 

In B 68 the insertion ousted xapdias cov, which is preserved 
in all other MSS. and the versions. 

un BS* 68. 147-157-159. 254 | om. M. ACS** V curss. rel. 
S.H. Pesh. Hier. 

Another orthodox gloss. 


Ch. XII. v. 5. kai eis 75 tos B 68. 147. 155, 252™ | M. maa 03. 
Kal ye ao tous MSS. rel.’ S.H. & Pesh. Hier. 

eis tT, UW. was evidently an intentional alteration to produce 
some sort of meaning with éyovraz, And since 252™% is so rich 
in hexapl. readings, it may well be from 9, 

The re might easily fall out from xaireeic, or on the other 
hand «ai may point to an original na301. 


1 See Midr. Koh. quoted by C. H. H. Wright, p. 12. 
2 252, 254 cal ye dwd rod by. 248 Kal rl dao ty. 


| 
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v.6. dvarparp MSS. | M. K*thib pnw, ...K°ri pnw. 

> has xorjvar, Pesh. sanosthhs, Hier. rumpatur. It is pro- 
bable therefore that & is a corruption of either avappayp or 
azroppaynj. In iv. 12 droppaynoeroe stands for pn3, where Pesh. 
has the same word as here. See sect. B. 

v.9, ore 2° MSS. [296 dre, 298 or ore] S.H. Pesh. | M. ny 
Hier. 

A slip for ere’, 


1 All mss. (exe. B 68. 155. 254 and 8.H., Pesh.) have suffered from a scribal 
‘correction,’ xai being inserted before ér:, probably to make the clause a parallel 
statement to dr éyév. "Exx. cop. [V 253 cal, om. 6ri]. 
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